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EDITORIAL 


Education in Africa 


W: print on page 39 of this issue a criticism of British education in Africa. 
It is suggested that it is governed by an urban mentality and is unsuited to 
people living a rural life. This criticism is a variant of the old cry ‘“Too many 
clerks, too few farmers’’; but it is increasingly common. Is it just? Nobody, of 
course, regards the present state of education as satisfactory. It is under- 
financed and under-staffed. It touches too few children and adults. There is 
too much wastage. There is not enough secondary and adult education. The 
pupils show too little interest in agricultural and technical education, and too 
much in gaining certificates so as to qualify for white-collar employment. All 
this is agreed. But does this mean that the system is designed by unimaginative 
townsmen, and that with more imagination and a livelier sense of what Africa 
needs we should have been able to design a system which would produce 


better results? 


There is a tendency nowadays to identify education and schooling. Some 
parents in England leave it to the school to teach their children elementary 
cleanliness and courtesy. Similarly, some of our friends think that the school 
in Africa should be responsible for bridging the gap between the Africa of 
yesterday and the Africa of to-morrow. But education is not only a matter of 
the school. Books, papers, films, broadcasts, the social and economic forces 
which result from Africa’s contact with the West, and the daily lives and 
example of all the Europeans in Africa—all these are an essential part of 


Africa’s educational system. 


What about the charge that education is too urban in atmosphere? If 
Africa is to be opened to world trade, the old subsistence farming, ‘‘two pairs 
I 
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of hands on a hoe” as Sir Philip Mitchell once called it, has got to go. The 
coffee and groundnuts, the gold and copper and tin, will not be produced 
without African artisans and engineers, African clerks and administrators. In 
Africa, as elsewhere, the tendency will be for the new industries to need more 
and more workers, while with increasing mechanisation, agriculture and its 
kindred occupations will need relatively few. The old Africa needed country- 
men; the new Africa will need a much bigger proportion of townsmen. It is 
in the towns that we concentrate most of the housing, the water and electricity, 
the hospitals and other amenities; and it is to the towns that those will flock 
who seek higher wages, a more comfortable life, and scope for ambition. These 
things will draw a man to the town, and no school, however imaginative and 
rural-minded, will be able to hold him back. 


Our view is that there is plenty wrong with African education, but that 
those who say that the system is badly designed—meaning by the system the 
schools as controlled by the education ordinance and the code of regulations— 
are attacking on too narrow a front. We have to recognise that educational 
policy is only one aspect of general policy; that our general policy towards 
Africa is only to a limited extent under Government control (since the needs 
and the ambitions of commerce and industry play a very important part); and 
that we have to consider, not only what the African pupil and his family need, 
but what they desire. Further, no educational system, however well designed, 
would produce the results intended if it were starved of money and of qualified 
staff as education in Africa is now starved. Provided these things are borne 
in mind, there is everything to be said in favour of rethinking our educational 
policy, and our general policy, in Africa. Africa, like other under-developed 
regions, needs the best brains available; and we should welcome a scheme for 
placing them at Africa’s service. 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By SisteER GWEN 


‘Tue British Solomon Islands lie in a great curve about 1,000 miles east of 
Northern Queensland. Half a dozen islands are about 100 miles long, hundreds 
are much smaller. On an ordinary map of the world the larger islands appear 
as mere specks and the majority not at all. Communication between the 
islands is over frequently stormy seas. The shorter journeys can be made in 
large canoes, but Europeans depend on small launches and schooners which 
are not only slow but often unreliable. Safe anchorages are few and far between. 
Villages are small and scattered. Difficulties of communication hamper 
administrative, missionary and educational work. 

These transport problems partly account for the ancient hostility, not only 
between people of different islands, but between opposite coasts and ends of 
the same island. They also help to account for the diversity of languages and 
customs in adjacent areas. One island a hundred miles long has sixteen distinct 
languages apart from a number of dialects. 

The Solomon Islanders are a people dependent for their subsistence on 
agriculture. The bulk of the work in the food gardens is done by the women. 
After long hours in the garden the women toil home in the late afternoon 
carrying food for the evening meal, bundles of firewood, some bamboos full 
of water, and often a baby as well. It is perhaps not surprising that a young 
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man or his relatives looking out for a suitable bride will consider physical 
strength of first importance. Brides are bought. The girl has usually no choice 
in the matter and the boy very little. 

When married, the young man is apt to regard his wife as a chattel. This 
too often leads to a gross lack of consideration and even to frequent wife-beating. 
This is considered a proper exhibition of male superiority. A well-educated 
half-caste with an excellent wife, living in a native village, was continually 
taunted with weakness because he did not beat his wife, though all knew that 
he had no provocation to do so. After a few years of married life a young girl 
sometimes looks an old woman, worn out in body and cowed in spirit. 

Before these deplorable conditions can be fully remedied, not only must 
a large number of girls be wisely educated, but the attitude of the men towards 
them needs that drastic change which has never yet been achieved outside 
Christendom. How true are the words of Mr. Winant, “‘It is in the position 
that women hold in a country and the attitude of their men towards them that 
one can see the advancement or the backwardness of that country’s progress.”’* 

When engaged in education no question is more important than the primary 
one: What is one educating for? We in the Solomon Islands know that we must 
try to equip our girls with such faith and purpose as may enable them to acquit 
themselves well in the very difficult circumstances just referred to. In this rapidly 
changing world we know also that some will have to face conditions for which 
nothing in their previous village life has prepared them. 

In these days of more advanced education many young men have ambitions 
which inevitably lead them away from village life. Such a man looks for an 
educated girl for his wife. He will then take her with him into surroundings 
that are far more unfamiliar and difficult for her than for him. Wherever 
these young men go as wireless operators, assistant medical practitioners, 
Government clerks, etc., they will have the interest of their work. Their wives 
in Europeanised surroundings, with no land of their own, no familiar native 
society, and with little to occupy their time, have to face a life of at best 
loneliness and boredom, and at worst such a loosening of moral obligations as 
village life would never countenance. 

Intellectual and spiritual interests shared with their husbands would be 
the best safeguard against such discontent as might well wreck their lives. 
A standard of housecraft and a real interest in all that appertains to the 
upbringing of children will in some measure help to fill the tragic void made 
by their lonely and landless estate. Any handicrafts sufficiently highly developed 
to give artistic satisfaction will also be of great value. 

Education in the Solomons has been up to the present entirely in the hands 
of the various missions. The school about which I write is a missionary Central 
Girls’ Boarding School with a small nursery for motherless infants attached. It 
is staffed by white and brown sisters. 

Girls come to this school from many parts of the Solomons. The welding 
of girls from so many different places into one family depends first on a common 
language. Prior to the war the /Jingua jranca of the school was a vernacular 
widely used in the mission, though English was taught as a classroom subject. 
One of the results of the war has been to increase the Solomon Islanders’ 
needs and desire for English. English (not pidgin) has therefore been made 
the common language of the post-war school. ‘The initial difficulties were 
great, but were overcome by the persistent effort and enthusiasm of staff and 
pupils. The beginners’ class concentrates for its first few months on English 
conversation and the beginnings of reading, writing and arithmetic, as at this 
stage these can be taught without using any but very easy English words. The 
introduction of other subjects depends on how soon English is possible as a 
medium of instruction for such lessons. 


* J. G. Winant, U.S. Ambassador to England, in a letter from Grosvenor Square. 
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The age of this beginners’ class varies greatly. Twelve or thirteen years 
seems to us the best age for girls to start at a central boarding school. There 
are many things that a girl learns best in village life by helping her mother 
in house and garden, and with weaving, cooking and minding the baby. She 
learns to do these things naturally as part of daily life, and absorbs her own 
culture in her proper surroundings. However much one tries to preserve 
natural native surroundings by native houses, pastimes and handicrafts, life in 
a boarding school is inevitably Europeanised and partly unnatural. The child 
should develop to the girl in as natural surroundings as possible. 

The “school age”’ for girls is a problem often debated. The matter should 
be looked at in the light of existing circumstances. In every village at present 
a very large majority of elder women are almost or totally uneducated. If 
education is not to estrange the girls from the previous generation they must 
not be at school for too many years. If their education is to be of most value, 
the adolescent years, rather than those of childhood, are the most important. 
For this reason we think that the best years for girls to be educated at such 
a school as this are for the present from thirteen to seventeen. All entering a 
central school should be able to read their vernacular. A wisely planned 
education during those four vital years will enable a girl to finish school at 
an age when she can soon marry and set up her own Christian home while 
the teaching she has received is still uppermost in her mind. If she does not 
yet desire to marry she can pass at seventeen to more vocational training. 

The following five aims are kept in view in the making of the school 
curriculum: 


(1) Christian Teaching and Character Training 
The Old and New Testaments are studied and are the essential background 
for all religious teaching. The practical working-out of what is thus learnt 
t tw) nt 5S 
pervades the whole day. Nearly one hundred years ago we are told that 


Cardinal Newman was teaching that ‘‘It is not necessary that the young shall 
be much instructed in divinity, what matters is that they shall learn to think 
of it as the crown and purpose of education.” * That is our aim. 

Part-singing in solfa is taught chiefly for use in worship. Musical apprecia- 
tion is developed by carefully selected records on the gramophone and by 
listening to occasional wireless programmes. It is noticeable that all those thus 
taught obviously prefer good music to the cheap variety sort. 


(2) General education for the widening of mental horizons and awakening of new interests, 
and for promoting intellectual eagerness to put newly accepted ideas into practice 

A large amount of time must be given to the speaking of English. English 
conversation lessons are taught once or twice daily in the lower classes by 
means of graded courses of lessons for beginners, and by parallel graded courses 
using pictures. We still await the artist who will give us large, attractive 
illustrations of island life suitable for oral composition. 

As soon as the comprehension of English is sufficient, the class begins 
practical lessons in local geography and nature study. From individual sand- 
tray models of islands, hills, reefs, etc., the class goes on to make a large model 
of this school island, and from this a large rough blackboard map is made by 
the class showing landmarks, school site, gardens, etc. 

This leads on to lessons in direction with a compass and home-made 
weather-cock, and thus to the relative positions of the islands. The class then 
makes a large plasticine model of the Solomons and marks the islands and 
their own home villages with small flags. One moonlight evening an enthusiastic 
class on their own initiative made a large sand model of British Solomon 
Islands on the seashore. Guadalcanar was five feet high! 

* Newman, Centenary Essays. 
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Nature study begins with collections of sea-shells, crab-shells, snake-skins 
and leaves, to stimulate interest and observation. As the class progresses in 
English, reading and writing, these practical lessons are illustrated with 
drawings and diagrams accompanied by short, easy, descriptive sentences. 

Local geography then widens to that of the Pacific in general, and then to 
social studies of other lands and peoples. The course is based on a series of 
Geography Readers originally written for the pre-war school. The nature 
study lessons give place to elementary botany lessons which link up, on the 
one hand, with practical agriculture, and, on the other, with the life-stories of 
worms, toads, butterflies, etc., in a course entitled ‘‘Friends and Enemies in 
the Garden’’.* From 7.15 a.m. to 9.15 a.m. and from 3.45 p.m. to 5 p.m. is 
spent daily working in the school gardens. 

These subjects are not taught with any idea of tests or examinations. The 
aim of the teaching is to give zest in discovering truth, and delight in increased 
knowledge. Reverence grows as the children see more of the perfection of 
God’s handiwork in nature. A Melanesian class taught in this way cooed with 
delight when it first saw root hairs on a maize seedling growing in a classroom 
jar. Lessons also aim at relating together cause and effect, so that the girls 
may learn to appreciate the need for new methods and observe results intelli- 
gently. If we could be successful in this on a sufficiently large scale there is 
every hope that better methods of baby care and agriculture would become 
general in village life. 

Elementary arithmetic is taught for mental training and accuracy, and 
used in practical measurement, weighing food, etc. Money sums are taught 
also, first in a practical way by ‘‘shops’’, and then by written exercises. Both 
boys and girls know that for lack of such knowledge their people have sometimes 
been cheated in buying and selling. To do more arithmetic than this would 
occupy time that can be much more profitably spent in other subjects. 

There are always some children to whom arithmetic is the easiest subject 
and others who can make no headway at all. As they will not use it much in 
village life yet, there is no insistence on the same standard for all, so that those 
who have no ability for this subject do not “‘lose face’. As with Oriental 
peoples, “‘losing face’’ is a very serious thing to Melanesians. What white 
people are apt to mistake for moodiness or naughtiness is often only misery 
due to their own tactlessness which has produced a “‘loss of face” that to the 
child is temporarily overwhelming. 

Occasionally an historical project has been very profitable and greatly 
enjoyed. We have made our own text-books suitable for native peoples in 
other subjects, but have not yet attempted the selected historical sketches that 
we think might give useful guidance to a people becoming newly conscious of 
political ambitions. 


(3) To fit girls for their future vocation as mothers and home-makers, giving them some 
knowledge of hygiene and diet and all that will make for healthier and more 
satisfactory village life 

All the work necessary for the daily life of the school is done by the girls. 
er this purpose domestic. and other crafts are graded into three groups—for 
new girls, middle school and senior girls. ‘The girls work together in pairs. 

At the end of three months the leader of the pair passes to another job and 

her second becomes the leader with a new companion. In this way each girl 

gets six months learning each thing, three months as beginner and three as 
senior. If the seniors are at school long enough they get a second period of 
six months later on working at those things that will help their future homes 
most. At the end of six months at one job, each girl is privately marked, partly 

* The Tropical Library, Garden and Farmers Series, and Friends and Enemies in the 
Garden series, published by Messrs. Longmans. 
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according to standard achieved, but mainly according to fidelity, conscientious 
work being more important than ability to do it well. 

The jobs new girls are taught are such things as care of school dining-rooms, 
cook-houses, plates, spoons and cook-pots, the cooking of school rice and care 
of fowls. Middle-school girls who have learnt to measure are taught to weigh 
and cook the evening food for the school, to weigh flour and bake the daily 
breakfast scones, to wash and fold clothes, to look after a house, to care for 
seeds and the seed-room, to count and report about tools, and to feed the school 
dogs regularly and well. All these things require time for learning and need 
continual supervision, 

Seniors learn the care of the 


‘ 


‘white”’ guest-house, care and milking of goats, 
routine dressings and measuring of medicines in the school dispensary, simple 
European cooking and the ironing of clothes. Those who show conscientious- 
ness in these things learn to care for a young baby in the school nursery. 

At the time of writing we have three motherless babies in the nursery. The 
babies return to the care of relatives as soon as they are strong enough to face 
village conditions without a mother. The age for this varies according to the 
strength of the child and the suitability of the relative who will undertake the 
responsibility. As children belong as much to the whole tribe as to their 
parents, there is no one who can properly be considered an orphan. Our 
nursery is needed not because the babies are unwanted by relations, but because 
where there are no animals to provide milk a motherless infant has little chance 
of survival. 

Hygiene is learnt first in daily school life in a practical way, opening 
windows, airing blankets and swimming several times a day. This is followed up 
at a later stage by lessons explaining the rules and habits taught. Elementary 
lessons on breathing and digestion are associated with simple air experiments, 
lessons on different kinds of food and the crops we should grow to provide 
a balanced diet. 


Melanesian girls are very fond of sewing, and once a standard has been 
set them they can achieve excellent results. ‘They make their school uniform 
skirts and “‘triangles” and delight to make small specimens to take home. After 
the practical work of these courses has been learnt, the girls make a ‘‘Home 
Makers” book in which notes, recipes, etc., are incorporated. 


The preservation of the best things in native culture, native handicrafts and traditional 

pastimes 

Even in their heathen days Melanesians had a code of manners and morals 
which certainly had some very good points. Obedience to recognised authority 
and strong loyalty to tribal laws was a characteristic feature. Anything bor- 
dering on conceit was strongly discouraged, and the young learnt to think of 
themselves always as members of a closely knit family. It is serious that these 
things are in danger of being despised and lost. Unless we have this danger 
in mind even school life can be disruptive in spite of good intentions. The 
discipline of school life should be a preparation for village life. It is important 
that children should not only be happily obedient in school, but should acquire 
an understanding of the basis of authority and the limits of obedience. A class 
after vivid teaching about Daniel’s courage in refusing to bow down to the 
golden image was asked at the end if they thought that Daniel was right in 
his refusal. Almost all of them said that he was wrong because he did not 
obey the king! 

Melanesians often have great wisdom in dealing with aspects of life with 
which they are familiar, but our civilisation is bewildering to them, and they 
cannot judge between the valuable and the worthless without help. It is in 
the schools primarily that this help must be given. Definite Christian education 
is essential. On that basis only can we give these most responsive and promising 
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people an education that will stimulate right ambitions and at the same time 
secure contentment in their own circumstances. 

Their highly skilled handicrafts are also in danger. Few girls come to 
school now with any standard in such handicrafts as they have practised. Our 
Melanesian sisters are invaluable in this work. They have learnt a variety of 
handicrafts from different islands and take real artistic pleasure in skilful work. 
The majority of girls do in time learn to appreciate, and in many cases to 
achieve, really good work. We are glad when visitors show more interest in 
handicrafts than in school books. 

Native pastimes, such as calophyllum-ball juggling, cat’s cradles, native 
games, songs and dancing, are encouraged. The girls of different islands take 
pleasure in teaching and learning each other’s games, dances and songs. 
This sharing is one of the many great advantages of inter-island boarding 
schools. 

In modern western education so much time is spent by the pupil sitting 
at a desk that time for exercise must be provided for in the curriculum by 
organised games and drill. In a school such as this the girls get their daily 
exercise clearing and hoeing in the school food gardens. Frequent swimming 
also provides plenty of exercise with both fun and refreshment. The team 
spirit developed by organised games elsewhere is here fostered in the garden 
teams, each team being rather like a Guide patrol with its leader and second. 
The children are also divided into play cook-house ‘‘families’”. Each of these 
builds its own small leaf hut, and there they cook together the Saturday 
gleanings from sea, reef and bush. 

Village customs, girls’ clothes and the climate all make drill and strenuous 
games unsuitable. Melanesian girls are quiet. Any noise or “showing off” 
would be strongly deprecated by the village women. They are quite clear that 
a girl who makes herself conspicuous is courting trouble and their insistence 
on modest behaviour is a moral safeguard. 


(5) Help and encouragement to any who have a bent to help their own people in elementary 
educational or medical work 

Much of the village medical work is now done by Government-trained assis- 
tant medical practitioners, orderlies and dressers. ‘They are seldom called in to 
a midwifery case. There is a growing desire in many areas for young women 
who have learnt to be of assistance at these times. A small midwifery depart- 
ment outside the school compound is much appreciated by the women of the 
neighbourhood, and some mothers from farther afield are glad to come to this 
informal maternity home. From the school a few reliable girls not younger 
than eighteen are allowed to train as assistants in this department with the 
permission of their parents. 

Some other girls are anxious to learn how to teach small children when 
they go home. In most cases before this desire can be effectively fulfilled there 
must be a radical change in the attitude of the men, who often definitely oppose 
such voluntary efforts. Male jealousy for their own paid job is partly the 
cause of this, whether they are actually fulfilling their obligations or not. Very 
few men are prepared to tackle the first steps in education which require a 
loving patience that seems to be part of the endowment for motherhood. 

The syllabus planned for this curriculum is very elastic. It is necessarily 
so, for owing to transport difficulties the girls come for terms of from two to 
three years at a time. There are always some in an upper class who have just 
returned after several months at home. Parallel courses are therefore planned 
in each class. All, for instance, will learn the life-story of some insect, but all 
will not study the same ones. This elasticity helps to preserve a sense of freedom 
and lack of regimentation that is very valuable, but it inevitably makes great 
demands on the teaching staff. 














COMMUNITY LEADERS IN THE GOLD COAST 


The long periods at school without cross-currents of village influence have 
both advantages and disadvantages. For the most responsive girls it means 
that they are really fixed in their new outlook and able to retain it permanently 


though it may be dumbly. 
In these ways we are trying to build up a definitely Christian civilisation in 


which our girls will be able to face the future with faith and courage. 


TRAINING COMMUNITY LEADERS IN THE 
GOLD COAST 
AN EXPERIMENT IN MASS EDUCATION 
by Atec Dickson, formerly Social Development Officer, Gold Coast 
Condensed by W. E. F. Ward from a longer report made by Mr. Dickson 


Tue objects of the first mass education projects recently carried out in British 
Togoland and the Gold Coast last year were: 
to provide opportunities for training as voluntary leaders of social 


(a) 
development and mass education; 

(b) to organise this training in short, intensive courses held in rural areas 
in such a way that they constituted a technique for arousing and 
stimulating understanding and enthusiasm amongst the local com- 
munity. 

Of these purposes, the first—the training of leaders—was always predominant. 
The project was not primarily an experiment in stepping-up morale and in 
brightening village life, though this was an important by-product. It should 
be borne in mind that the project as here described was planned in accordance 
with the conditions prevailing in the south of the Gold Coast—conditions of 
social disintegration and political ferment, in which an educated class is arising. 
The methods and techniques employed were largely—but not exclusively— 
dependent on the emergence in the south of clubs, societies, churches, schools 
and movements—all of them calling for leadership—and of a class of young 
educated Africans eager to associate themselves with these organisations. 

Training was chosen as the object of our work, because—in the words of the 

Report on the 1948 Colonial Office Summer Conference on Mass Education— 
‘“‘We shall not have time in which to train the mass for citizenship: we 
should make a special effort to encourage and train leaders . . . the 
élite in whom we would endeavour to implant and cultivate the attri- 
butes and knowledge on which citizenship depends.”’ 

‘There is no time to spare if we are to seek out individuals at every 
level and use them, especially in the case of the educated ex-service 


(a) 


Africans.” 
‘Particular attention should be paid to the large number of Africans 
who have something more than mere schooling but not a real education 
. most of the Mass Education leaders will come from that class.” 
‘*Much more attention should be given to encouraging ‘key individuals’ 
who must supply the drive for progress . . . they must be given confidence 
in their role as initiators of improvements for their people and they must 
be equipped with the latest techniques for Mass Education.” 
‘“The technique recommended is to tackle the more progressive indi- 
viduals—especially educated Africans—and get them to lead their 
communities: all kinds of voluntary associations should be used as 
ginger groups.” 
To these reasons might be added the argument that when senior staff is small 
(to begin with, one!), its most effective and economic use is in training 
assistant staff. 
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The location of the training was not to be in some established centre o1 
institution on the coast. The essence of this approach was to offer opportunities 
for training in situ to as many hundreds of young people in their own locality 
as cared to avail themselves of the chance. There was already in existence, 
in Accra, a centre for the instruction of junior African welfare stafl, most ably 
conducted by a qualified senior welfare officer: the instruction given in the 
school of social welfare was designed to produce, over a period of a year or 
so, a restricted number (twelve) of full-time, salaried welfare assistants destined 
for specific jobs, principally in connexion with probation, juvenile delinquency 
and urban case work. We aimed, fer contra, by employing a small mobile 
staff, to give a training that would 

(a) train volunteers drawn from many different walks of life—in contrast 

to full-time, salaried welfare staff. 

give some kind of intensive training to large numbers in a short time—in 
contrast to a handful of selected candidates over a much longer period; 
supply instruction in practical activities, rather than more theoretical 
and background knowledge; 

meet the needs of rural areas—in contrast to urban; 

emphasise positive social service activities, rather than delinquency and 
housing problems; 

attain the community atmosphere of a residential course, with the staff 
in close personal contact with students—yet retaining complete mobility; 
offer an opportunity of instruction of a kind in their own locality to 
many who never have a chance otherwise of receiving any form of 
training at all; 

combine the training of mass education leaders, with the awakening of 
interest and enthusiasm amongst the local inhabitants, many of them 
being enabled to participate in some of the activities organised during 
the training; 

achieve a high degree of flexibility in approach and emphasis enabling 
method and content to be adapted to meet particular needs in each 
locality; 

provide any eventual full-time organiser of mass education or com- 
munity development in an area with a roster of some 200 young people 
who have grasped, however imperfectly, some of the essentials of what 
he is trying to do, and who can be relied upon to give him some measure 
of assistance at least, when called upon. 


The aim of mass education is not in itself the building of a road or the 
planting of a new crop: it is the stimulating of the readiness to labour for what 
is longed for, the encouragement of a sense of corporate endeavour, the pride 
and satisfaction that comes from work done in the common interest, the foster- 
ing of an awareness of common citizenship, “‘the creation of a social climate, 
a mental atmosphere’. ‘This need to create a social climate of venturesome 
initiative, in the words of the Cambridge Report, is—in the writer’s view—the 
vital, fundamental role of mass education. Providing the emotional outlet 
needed in a society fast losing its traditional forms of self-expression: creating 
a people’s movement for social betterment; evoking the new mental and moral 
qualities called for by the new order that the educated African wants; develop- 
ing a social tolerance and cohesion; emphasising the obligation of service to 
the community by the educated élite; recognising the strong element of enjoy- 
ment, without which community development cannot succeed: these were the 
objects of the campaign, and not the formation of a model P.W.D. gang or 
a glorified sanitary squad. 

The method of short intensive training courses for voluntary leaders 
seemed the best method in the circumstances. Citizenship—a sense of service, 
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obligation and positive leadership—was the central theme of our courses. It 
must be the basic purpose of any training in mass education directed to the 
young educated African. Unless we can make our training sufficiently interest- 
ing and attractive, to make the D.C.’s chief clerk and the headmaster and 
the N.A. secretary and the police sergeant and the other members of the local 
intelligentsia want to participate in the course, then we have utterly failed in 
this approach. We are training leaders—not demonstrating direct to a village 


community. 

The original project was for a series of courses—of a strictly “experi- 
mental” nature—to be conducted amongst the Ewe people. ‘These four courses, 
of roughly a fortnight each, were organised at Peki, Anfoega Akukome, Kpedze 
Awlime and Abor. The Ewe people form a homogeneous tribal block, of a 
size and vigour that make them suitable for a mass education campaign. They 
are interested in their own language, and attempts have recently been made 
to produce a mass literacy primer. They are increasingly conscious of their 
own nationhood. They have a tradition of craftsmanship and a really out- 
standing aptitude for choral music. And they themselves expressed a desire 
for mass education to be started among them. 

It is not proposed here to describe the reaction at each of the centres where 
we held our courses—but rather to record the response to the different aspects 
of our training and instruction. It soon became apparent that the chances 
of our work being maintained depended upon the support of one, or perhaps 
two or three, of the leading citizens. At Peki, it was an outstandingly co- 
operative and fine senior school headmaster who did everything in his power 
to further our work; at Kpedze the chief devoted himself unstintingly to 
fostering the work; at Abor it was a small group of young teachers from Keta 
who pledged themselves to establish mass education in their localities. 


Literacy 

How to teach adult illiterates to read in the vernacular was perhaps the 
most important feature of our training programme. It would have been 
tactically fatal to have omitted mass literacy from our programme, arousing 
intense suspicion and antagonism amongst the general public. ‘‘Mass Literacy” 
conveys to-day in the Gold Coast an emotional undertone of great intensity: 
we ignore it at our peril. In my view, our biggest problem is to stimulate a 
sense of common interests and service to the community. But our plan was not 
to ignore this emotional response to mass literacy, but to in-span the popular 
enthusiasm occasioned by the “‘at-long-last’” campaign, and use it to encourage 
interest and readiness to give voluntarily service generally. I think we suc- 
ceeded. Mass literacy was but one of six or seven subjects on our programme 
—and thereby we placed it in its correct perspective and proportion; but it 
was the essential bait to evoke interest initially. 

The production of our Ewe primer was an exercise in co-operation. A 
group of young Ewe students at Achimota, under Mr. Whittaker, produced 
the scheme, working on the very latest method signalled by Dr. Laubach 
himself (then in S. Rhodesia); the Rev. C. G. Baeta, who had himself been 
working on an earlier Laubach method, handsomely gave his blessing to the 
new draft (and, indeed, to all our work in Togoland and the Gold Coast); 
a young African artist, Mr. A. Kotei, drew the pictures; Surveys engraved the 
illustrations; the Achimota Press printed the text; we contributed the funds, 
the co-ordination and the distribution of the finished result—of which we could 
all feel legitimately proud—within the framework of our campaign, selling 
it at 3d. a copy. (Whilst each enrolled member of our courses was given one 
copy free, we insisted on payment for all other copies.) 

The most important thing about the method can be said in two words— 
it worked. It worked to an extent that astonished ourselves. Women learnt to 
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read consecutive sentences at the conclusion of the primer within ten days; not 
all—but enough to show the immense possibilities. “‘Now they can spell 
‘Convention’,” said one nationalist paper, in one of the only two wise-cracks 
that were ever made at our expense by the African press. 

From our work in the field we reached the following conclusions: 

a) The bound primer/booklet has practical advantages over the loose 
“flash” cards and separate reading cards, for the pupil, and disadvan- 
tages for the teacher—in that some illiterates, on acquiring the bound 
primer, think that attendance is no longer required since their “‘nephew”’ 
or someone else (who has not been instructed in the Laubach technique) 
can continue the teaching at home. 

The primer takes the reader so far, but not far enough to carry on with 
the ordinary vernacular literature (e.g. the Bible). As Laubach himself 
says, “It teaches you to stumble along.’ An intermediate production 
is needed, and for our second series of courses conducted in collaboration 
with the French, we printed such sheets. 

A cheerful, well-edited periodical in the vernacular(s), appearing 
regularly and catering not only for the accomplished reader, but also 
for the new literate (and with especial reference to women and children 

is likely to have far more efficacy than the sporadic publication of 
booklets. Such a periodical should, of course, be issued not by a 
Government department (at all events not in the Gold Coast), but by 
an independent corporation; detailed proposals with estimates for 
this, coupled with plans for distribution of literature, were presented 
to Government in March, at the conclusion of our first series of 
courses. 

There is a tremendous demand for English to be taught: we dismissed 
this at first with a laugh. But is it ridiculous? If it is what people want, 
and want for reasons which are readily understandable, and if it will 
help to release reserves of goodwill and of voluntary endeavour, should 
we not at any rate investigate ways and means? 

The mass literacy technique is by far the easiest of all the subjects that 
were included in our training. The simple rule-of-thumb method can 
be picked up and used by almost anybody-—and with the assurance of 
having relatively eager pupils; whereas the organisation of physical 
recreation, first aid, a village theatre, a discussion group, calls obviously 
for organisational talent and drive of a much higher order (possibly 
possessed only by a vigorous headmaster)—and may meet with initial 
apathy. 

Always there came to our courses scores of illiterates—men and women 
young and old—under the misapprehension that we undertook to teach them 
direct how to read. After a moment’s hesitation on the first course, we decided 
not to turn them away—and never regretted this decision, for the illiterates 





(a) provided teaching practice in mass literacy for those taking the proper 
courses of training; 
proved convincingly that it was possible to teach illiterates to read 
within a few days; 
enhanced immensely the atmosphere of hope and good will in the 
neighbourhood towards our work; 
would keep those who had taken the courses afterwards up to scratch 
by demanding and prodding them into translating their training into 
social service; 
coaxed many of the “‘locals’”” who would otherwise have been too shy, 
to participate not only in the literacy but also in the singing, physical 
recreation, women’s craft, etc.—to the mutual happiness of all. 
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The presence, additionally, of sixty to seventy or more illiterates demand- 
ing to be taught to read, placed a considerable strain upon our training 
resources, our staff having been designed to conduct courses only for “‘proper”’ 
students. But by putting to this work, in the first stages, those of our instructors 
not engaged at that particular period, and later the actual students on the 
courses, we somehow managed. All our own staff—from drivers to personal 
boys—were ready to help in this work; which says, I think, a lot for their 
morale. ‘The educated man was not always the best teacher: two of our physical 
recreation instructors, themselves barely literate, were amongst our most 
effective and happy exponents of the method. 


First Aid and Hygiene 

How to organise the extension of some elementary knowledge of hygiene 
and first aid was an obvious subject for inclusion in our training. If it is 
desirable in Europe, it is trebly so in Africa, where (a) medical facilities are 
so few and far between, (b) the doctor seldom, if ever, comes to the patient, 
and where (c) to the dangers of accidents with axe, knife, snake or boiling pot 
are added the omnipresent tropical ailments of sores and worms and yaws. 
Its presentation, however, gave us continual difliculty. On both the first and 
second series of courses, our demonstrators were ‘‘characters’; on the first 
series we had a dispenser/nurse of most resourceful and forceful personality, 
and on the second series Miss Lucy Alar, a senior nurse, who commanded 
admiration from all who saw and heard her. To render the dry bones of 
educational anatomy more comprehensible, we had a skeleton—known as 
‘‘Tam”’ to the British and later as ‘‘Oscar’’ to the French staff—to gaze at 
which (or whom) Africans would walk many miles. It proved extraordinarily 
hard to induce our first-aid instructors to leave theory and to organise practical 
demonstrations: this was a trifle undignified, it was implied—but also, one 
knew, slightly more difficult, and involved the instructor in much more careful 


preparation. ‘To stage a mock accident, and still more to think out the distri- 
bution of practice ‘‘tasks” to students means hard work: to lecture on blood 


circulation does not. 

The difficulties lay, however, not in spectacular demonstration—the 
interest was always there—but in uncertainty as to what we should aim to do. 
What syllabus should be followed? Should the emphasis be on the treatment 
of emergencies or the avoidance of ill-health through the observance of simple 
rules of hygiene? Should we tell those who come on our courses how to set 
about equipping themselves with a small first-aid set of stock medicines and 
remedies? How can we put into the hands of trainees simple directions (and 
even apparatus) so that they may know not only what to do in case of emer- 
gency, but how they themselves might undertake something to improve 
hygienic conditions in their localities, or even organise short instructional 
courses themselves? Is this practicable within the period of a fortnight? Is it 
intended to increase the average skill in first aid—or to extend the number of 
volunteers or branches of the Red Cross? These are fundamental questions 
which we had no time to answer properly. 


Physical Recreation 

We took immense pains to present physical recreation in as stimulating 
and interesting a manner as possible. We derived our inspiration and our 
staff from the Army—indirectly, and not without an infinitude of trouble. 
Our two star instructors had both been P.T. stafl-sergeants. Moses Sebuabey, 
one of the very few African holders of the Royal Life Saving Society’s Certifi- 
cate, was found cutting wood at Koforidua; the other, ‘‘Kumasi’’ Kassena, was 
discovered working as a night-watchman in Accra. The pyramids, tumbling, 
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log work, vaulting, boxing, exercises, games and improvisation of P.T. equip- 
ment, which these two indefatigables put over, met with a response that was 
extremely gratifying. At Peki, where our first course was held, “‘Forward Roll” 

the ringing injunction of ‘‘Kumasi’’? Kassena—was taken up as a not- 
inappropriate slogan for all our work, and it was most cheering to see the 
Native Authority staff, headed by the elderly little treasurer, taking part in the 
early morning P.T. At Kpedze the women and girls in the market demanded 
to be included in the games in the evening. ‘There was a large demand for 
a small brochure illustrating the games and exercises that were demonstrated. 

The teacher in a bush school that lacked a football field—could we show 
him half a dozen games that required no such field? The master of a school 
with a football field) who said, ‘‘Please, the bladder broke last October 
and we’ve not been able to get a new one’’—could we show him a further 
half-dozen games that needed no football? The teacher who was eager to 
equip himself with our simple apparatus—could we show him how to improvise 
it himself locally? We did our best. 


Discussion 

“The formation and encouragement of discussion groups is another 
technique of great value in creating the initial demand for mass education, 
and in keeping up enthusiasm once it has been aroused,” says the Cambridge 
Report. The issue is straightforward. Interest in politics in the Gold Coast 
is there, will be greater to-morrow, and still greater the day after—and we can 
do nothing to stop it: what we can do, surely, is to show how discussion can be 
conducted on a reasonable basis. Again, there are innumerable little associa- 
tions, of teachers, literacy, thrift and improvement societies—many dormant 
or semi-defunct: can we revivify them by the introduction of discussion group 
activity? 

It was essential to show that there were no themes, however burning, 
that we ourselves were “‘afraid’’ to treat. We took political questions and 


treated them primarily as social issues, endeavouring to show (in agreement 
with Dr. Busia) that fundamentally every social issue is a moral problem. 
**Cocoa—blessing or curse?”’ was a theme admirably introduced by Mr. A. K. 
Quainoo (Catholic Schools Supervisor attached to us for both series of courses), 
stressing not the familiar economic or swollen-shoot aspects, but the social 
disintegration produced by the cocoa “‘industry”. “Is ‘Dashing’ a Crime?” 


suggested that the popularly accepted custom of giving and accepting ‘‘dashes’”’ 
for services rendered had developed into a dubious euphemism for graft and 
corruption, the ubiquitous existence of which everyone recognises but few are 
prepared to denounce or do anything about. “‘Are Market ‘Mammies’ more 
to blame for high prices than the big European firms?” led invariably from 
denunciation of imperialistic, capitalist exploitation to frank and humorous 
admissions of African joint responsibility. 

Occasionally we would take education as a subject, generally if only 
to try to emphasise that any extension of social services required paying for; 
but this is not so easy to indicate as is sometimes implied or urged, when 
so much in the Gold Coast comes out of the immense Cocoa Marketing 
Board’s kitty, so much from the Customs, and so much from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund—so that homilies on having to pay in hard 
money or taxation for what you spend seem very unreal. Were they satisfied, 
as educators, with what was happening to so many of their ex-pupils? Was it 
healthy for the nation that the essential manual tasks should be left to the 
impoverished youth from the remote Northern Territories? Was it in the 
interests of family life that the woman should be left to sell food and cigarettes 
at the street corner, to the neglect of the home? In these discussions on 
the social development of the country, nearly everything depends on the 
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introductory presentation of the theme: everyone is prepared to agree that 
agriculture is a good thing—but it is when the question is asked, ‘‘Do you want 
your son to be a farmer?” that the discussion begins to become alive. 


Civics 

Since the stimulation of a sense of citizenship was the avowed aim of 
our work, it had seemed desirable and worthwhile to try to relate this, during 
the period that our training course was being held at any rural centre, with 
the civics being taught in the local schools, in some associated project. But for 
various reasons this was not possible at the time. So we abandoned this idea, 
and substituted some general lectures, designed to stimulate discussion and 
thought on the practical application of citizenship in everyday life. Mr. Hosu- 
Porbley, our senior African in the team (an experienced teacher of civics at 
Wesley College, now taking further studies in Glasgow), spoke ably on ‘‘Mass 
Education—a method or a spirit?”’. The writer spoke on Kurt Hahn’s life 
and career at Salem and Gordonstoun, emphasising his conception of what the 
school should mean to the local community and of the presentation of social 
service to young people as an adventurous and even hazardous challenge; 
sometimes, too, a talk would be given on the international situation (e.g. the 
Berlin air-lift)—a complete terra incognita to Africans, whose papers never give 
an analysis of the international situation and its repercussions on Africa, save 
for some highly tendentious effusion of George Padmore’s on “‘Imperialism’’. 

But the most memorable of our lectures was that given to every course 
by Bandsman Adzaku, who had accompanied the Gold Coast Police Band on 
their tour to Britain two years ago. His talk, given in the vernacular (and the 
more effective for his use of homely idiom) told simply of the courtesy he had 
observed in Post Offices and stores, the discipline and cohesion of our family 
life, and the integrity and friendliness of the British police—things which had 
genuinely struck him and which, heaven knows, require to be impressed on 
West African life to-day. This last point Bandsman Adzaku exemplified himself. 
The uniform of the Escort Police that he wore—red fez, blue jersey, shorts 
and sandals—is despised by the educated and feared by the illiterate. Yet here, 
for the first time possibly, was to be seen a young policeman not ‘“‘humbugging”’ 
lorry-drivers or street-traders, but engaged in work of an unmistakably helpful 
and kindly character—accompanying our singing, demonstrating to leaders 
of village bands, teaching illiterates, taking part in our plays and assisting in 
our P.'l’. and games, and recounting his experiences overseas. Perhaps, after 
all, this was civics. 


Music 

‘Are you going to teach us music in a fortnight?” was a question sometimes 
asked by young schoolmasters, no doubt with tongues in their cheeks, when 
it was explained what these training courses proposed to cover. We countered 
with a maxim familiar to «very college-trained teacher: ‘‘From the known 
proceed to the unknown.” What was definitely known about the Ewe people 
amongst whom these courses were held was a love and exceptional aptitude 
for music. ‘Togoland teems with village bands and choirs. It seemed that there 
might be a chance of swimming with the stream of this universal affection for 
music. Could we stimulate sufficient local organisational talent to assist these 
young leaders df village bands and school bands with some professional 
experience of band organisation? Could we—still more modestly—simply start 
the day’s session on each of our courses with singing, and help create thereby 
an atmosphere of good cheer? 

The Music Festival was, in fact, too ambitious a hope: for that, clearly, 
a resident organiser with talent, drive and some official relationship to churches 
and schools is needed. But the invitations that arrived, and the messengers 
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who came in, asking for Bandsman Adzaku to go out to their villages and help 
their bands with instruction in the care of instruments, simple harmony, 
orchestral balance, etc., did indicate that here was a service worth rendering: 
he brought to this task not only instrumental skill and orchestral experience, 
but a modest friendliness that earned many expressions of gratitude. But it 
was the singing that brought unqualified delight. Mr. William Tsitsiwu, a 
young Presbyterian teacher trained at Achimota, was in charge of our singing on 
our first series of courses. He brought to the leading of our community singing 
a rare intensity. Mr. Amu’s exquisite songs in Ewe and ‘Twi alternated with 
Negro spirituals and songs from Europe. Singing brought together everyone 
in the community—men and women, educated and illiterate, young and old: 
and even that is worth while in these days of rapid social disintegration and 
fragmentation. 

For ten days, during the joint project with the French, we had with us 
the entire band of the Gold Coast Police with their European bandmaster 
(Mr. Vinnicombe), who arranged special sessions for leaders of local bands, 
demonstrating the different instruments and the proper conducting of a 
rehearsal. ‘The effect of the band can only be described as dynamic. At their 
playing of ‘“‘High Lifes” not only immaculately dressed local intelligentsia but 
also toga-ed chiefs would be jerked, like men possessed, into what often came 
near to being orgies; and for the band’s final performance at Palime, lorries 
brought parties of Africans from four different territories—from the Gold 
Coast, from British and French Togoland, and from Dahomey. At village 
performances old women would hobble spontaneously, to drop pennies at the 
feet of the band, and educated young men would vie with one another for 
the opportunity of expressing the public gratitude to Government—a rare 
enough phenomenon in the Gold Coast to-day—for allowing the visit. 


Cinema 

The cinema was, of course, an adjunct and not a subject on our training 
courses. We were grateful to have the loan of a Public Relations mobile cinema 
—but its usefulness was principally in drawing crowds for advance publicity 
to be got across. To move amongst an African audience at almost any ordinary 
outdoors performance in the southern part of the Gold Coast will lead one to 
conclude that, whatever may be the future possibilities of the cinema in theory, 
at present it is useless as a vehicle for mass education. ‘Thousands will turn 
up at the show, but the show has very little educational value. It is not simply 
the lack of films that will tell a story of any significance to Africans. It is 
rather the whole manner of presentation that requires overhaul. Mass educa- 
tion needs not merely a film and a commentator, but a complete framework 
of teacher, discussion group, and some central aim. 

I think we must start, at all events in the socially fermenting south, by 
abandoning reliance on vast, heterogeneous, indiscriminate crowd-audiences 
—with all the distractions of shouting children, courting couples, circulating 
petty traders and noisy parties that have driven in by lorry—and with the 
commentator not knowing (or caring) whether he should aim at the illiterate 
elders or the sophisticated clerks in the audience. We were able to take our 
staff, just subsequent to a discussion on cocoa, to a special “‘closed”’ showing 
in Accra of the famous Rotha documentary, The World is Rich; the effect 
was everything that might have been desired—gratitude for the privilege 
accorded them (not unimportant, this sentiment, in the general set-up to-day) 
—absorbed concentration on the film—shrewd questioning on the European 
details—lively debate on its implications regarding whether the Gold Coast 
was pulling its weight in the world-wide food shortage—and sincere discussion 
regarding the best methods of propagating further the film’s message. Had 
we similarly been able to show Paysans Noirs in conjunction with our 
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discussions on community responsibilities, at “‘closed”’ sessions for the benefit of 
those taking our courses, and for other selected groups, then something infinitely 
more worthwhile would have been achieved than a couple of dozen ordinary 
outdoor mobile cinema performances. The fact is that the cinema, immensely 
valuable in mass education in Africa as a visual aid, has been treated as an 
aim in itself. 


Drama 

How to organise village drama was a theme that frankly absorbed us 
infinitely more than the presentation of the cinema—if only for the reason that 
whereas we were helpless in regard:to the latter, we could most definitely do 
something about the former. Whilst the film remains unalterable, the play is 
flexible—and the message can be got across in the right dialect, with the right 
emphasis, at the right moment. ‘The cinema audience is passive and has no 
demands made upon it: whereas the right presentation of a play can bring 
African audiences to make an active contribution by singing (and dancing 
even) in the manner of a Greek chorus. The mobile cinema appears only 
irregularly, and at long intervals; but the enterprising young headmaster who 
gets something going in drama can take any one of a dozen social themes and 
present it without recourse to mobile cinema time-tables or itineraries. 

We toyed with the idea at first of presenting little plays featuring Ananse 
the Spider, of West African folklore. We were not, however, a touring concert- 
party out to entertain native audiences—but a training team endeavouring 
to instruct voluntary leaders in how they themselves might organise village 
drama. We had, therefore, to show first how to take a social problem and 
dramatise it; then, how to present it. li occurred to us that many of the New 
Testament parables not only constitute self-contained dramatic plots, but are 
strikingly relevant to so much of the African scene to-day. The Good Samaritan, 
in modern dress, suggested itself immediately in a dozen different versions, as 
also did the Prodigal Son (with a variant, occasionally, to the Prodigal 
Daughter) returning to the village from the bright lights and ‘‘giddy-giddies” 
of Accra or Kumasi. Other more secular themes treated were the sick father 
turning from the rapacious futilities of the witch-doctor to the gratuitous 
benevolence of a Government dispenser (this was not meant in the satirical 
sense that it might appear): the responsibilities of parents in juvenile delin- 
quency; and the scorned wife who enrolled on a literacy course so as to find 
out what was in the notes being passed between her husband and the Other 
Woman, and who eventually regained his respect and affection. 

We got those attending our courses to produce and present, in syndi- 
cates, their own plays, but we did not suggest how drama could be organised, 
through school or church or other organisation, because—frankly—we had 
not ourselves thought out the matter (nor is it easy to). We did not distribute 
any “‘skeleton”’ or specimen plays—nor did we list some of the social problems 
which lend themselves to treatment in dramatic form. We could demonstrate 
these things ourselves—but it was probably being too ambitious to hope that 
those attending our courses of only a fortnight would go away and start a village 
theatre movement. 


Hobbies 

It was suggested to us that we should try and stimulate training of young 
people in hobbies. This was asking a good deal of a fortnight’s course; but 
we tried. Trained instructors in arts and crafts are few and precious in the 
Gold Coast, and are to be found naturally in the teaching profession. The 
Ewe Presbyterian Church—who showed, throughout, the most sympathetic 
co-operation and encouragement—made available to us one of their best 
Achimota-trained instructors, the son of Asamany, the Kpandu ivory-carver 
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who had fashioned some of the Gold Coast’s wedding gilts for Princess Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding, this instruction began to go alarmingly astray. Bits and 
pieces of leather, raffia, twine rugs, basketry, soft toys and cardboard modelling 
began to litter up the scene—a messy, Christmas-crackerish scene (most of the 
material brought by us at considerable cost from Accra)—whilst those who 
should have been applying themselves to mastering one of these crafts were 
“butterflying” from one group to another, with the instructor himself in 
frenzied pursuit. Furthermore, to our dismay, crowds of adult teachers and 
grown men would swarm enthusiastically round the demonstration of paper- 
flower making, whilst at the carpenter’s bench only two or three would be 
gathered: a curious commentary on modern African youth. (We put this point 
to the most senior and experienced of the French African educationists with 
us, M. Johnson, a licentiate of the Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire at Dakar, 
and he replied, ‘‘Mais, c’est ?amour du beau!”’ 

At this point we called in a second opinion, Mr. Asante, from the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Swedru, also Presbyterian and Achimota-trained, who 
—though not an Ewe—had studied under Meyerowitz. Mr. Asante, it became 
evident within a few hours, not only was an outstandingly versatile craftsman 
himself, but knew, at any rate, all the right questions: What did the Togolanders 
naturally shine at? If it was weaving, could we not help them to weave more 
efficiently, perhaps on a broader loom? If it was pottery, could we demonstrate 
simple improvements in technique? (Alas, both these approaches had already 
been tried some time ago, at Vane and on the Volta, respectively, and had 
been abandoned.) What materials for crafts grew in the locality which could 
be turned to use, so as not to have to import rush from Nsawam or plasticine 
from overseas? What were people lacking in their homes which they could 
be persuaded, or shown how, to make for themselves? If their old music still 
meant much to them, could an improvement in their drumming or native 
instruments be introduced? In the end it appeared that cane-work, tin- 
smithing, simple furniture and (perhaps curiously) bookbinding were the most 
successful lines, and some of those attending the last courses acquired both skill 
and enthusiasm. Pottery proved impossible to teach adequately in two weeks. 

Clearly, in all this work, we were just feeling our way. It must mean 
something bigger than hobbies—or nothing at all. Asante’s restless energy and 
inventiveness were not satisfied with organising instruction. On the final day 
of the first course he attended (at Koloenu) a one-day exhibition was held, 
showing not only the things made on the course, but also the indigenous 
crafts of that part of Togoland—a really remarkable exhibition, to which 
hundreds of Africans came and whose success astounded ourselves. There is 
something to be done here, but we have not yet found how to do it. 


Women’s Craft 

The aim behind all our training was the instruction of potential /eaders. 
The four or five educated women (invariably teachers) who on an average 
attended each of our courses showed a determination to take everything that 
the men did, including P.T. and discussion group work; and we had no reason 
whatever to wish to confine them to the “‘domestic”’ side. But with the local 
women—illiterate and semi-illiterate—encountered at the rural centres where 
we held our courses, we had to abandon the idea of training for leadership 
and content ourselves with direct teaching. The potentiality of leadership was 
simply not there with them: the local teacher’s wife who might turn up was 
pressed into the service of our instructress, Miss Emily Senalor, who laboured 
persistently (if at times with a certain asperity) at the task of teaching them 
homecraft: in her own words, “‘My course ends only when I climb on the lorry.” 

Literacy found many scores of adherents among the women, and no 
encouragement was needed to persuade them to join in our early morning 
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singing (though there was initial timidity in taking parts in games in the 
evening). Knitting and sewing, however, formed the foundation. It was futile, 
we found, to remonstrate either with the instructress or instructed regarding the 
favourite choice of all knitting work—thick woollen pixie-caps for children. 


Analysis of our Approach and Methods 

Our choice of subjects was determined by the nature of our aims and 
circumstances. Those who came on our courses were not the local lads of the 
particular centre where our course happened to be held, but were young people 
in responsible positions who had volunteered to come quite considerable 
distances in order to receive training in the leadership of mass education 
activities. If we were to achieve our object of interesting in the aims and 
spirit of community development this educated class—teachers, clerks, native 
authority staff, junior Government officials, etc.—then their initial interest was 
going to be aroused more readily in the field of social service activities than in 
minor technical constructional work. Many of the subjects included in our 
training contained, bien entendu, an element of self-improvement. That is, in the 
circumstances, quite inevitable. Headmasters, D.C.’s clerks and other members 
of the emerging intelligentsia will not plunge into drain-digging or even pise-de- 
terre house construction. Our training is not to make them supernumerary 
P.W.D. gang-foremen, but conscious of their duties as citizens. 

Our instruction could only be very superficial in a fortnight’s course. We 
had to confine the courses to a fortnight, because the young clerks, teachers, 
native authority employees, junior Government officers whom it was essential 
to interest in this work, would not be able to absent themselves from their em- 
ployment for longer; as it was, many found it difficult and some impossible to get 
away for as long as two weeks. Had we made the period longer—six weeks, say 
—we should not have had volunteers. It has been said that it is not possible to 
“blitz” an African village in a fortnight. I agree, but this was not our aim. 
Our efforts—our “‘shock tactics” were not directed at a village or locality at 
all, but at a class, a social stratum, the emergent intelligentsia, drawn from a 
fairly wide area, in the effort to train them as leaders. We undoubtedly 
crowded our syllabus too much for a fortnight’s course. It was, naturally, out 
of the question to expect that those who took the courses would be able to 
attain proficiency in all the activities we offered—let alone the ability to 
organise instruction in them afterwards. In extenuation we would say: (a) we 
were endeavouring to discover, by trial and error, what subjects would “‘take”’; 
(6) we wanted, initially, to cast our net as wide as possible; (c) though the 
syllabus was crowded with different subjects, there was but one single central 
theme—the concept of service—and it was right, I think, that this should be 
shown to be capable of taking many different forms. 

A more serious criticism would be that we ourselves, the team, seldom 
had time to get to know those who came on the courses: classes were grotesquely 
large, and no tests or revision were possible in the instruction. For the first 
course in the initial series, we had to beg and plead people to attend; for the 
second course, to persuade and propagate; for the third course, to invite; for 
the fourth, merely to announce. Our team was designed to deal with fifty to 
sixty young people. When, on the second series of courses, we had to contend 
with approximately 200 people on each course, augmented by scores of illi- 
terates presenting themselves for instruction in reading, we were all but 
overwhelmed. We never really resolved in our minds the question—is it our 
aim to get as many people as possible to the courses (seeing that we want the 
influence of this work to touch as many as possible) or train leaders (in which 
case we want only the outstandingly keen)? Until now we have treated all 
who came with kindly indulgence, like a vicar with children on an “‘outing”’, 
endeavouring to make all as happy as possible and demanding nothing difficult 
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from them. If the decision be to concentrate on leadership, with the numbers 
restricted to perhaps forty or fifty, then, clearly, the instruction must be more 
crisp, incisive, intense and challenging. 

We believe that leaders can be trained in a fortnight. The essential proviso 
is, of course, that those who take these courses should have already the poten- 
tiality of leadership: what the fortnight’s instruction gives them is not the 
capacity for leadership but the interest and the “know-how”’. If this is true 
of Europe, it is doubly true of Africa. Our method of concentrated training 
is dependent on those attending being already men who are in a position to 
give a lead, by virtue either of their personal character, or of the office they 
hold. The ‘‘secret’’, then, lies in getting the right men, in the first place, to 
attend these courses—the actual or potential leaders of the community. 

If mass education is to develop on a large scale, it is fundamental to ask 
whether African supervision is adequate for this technique. Our project 
did depend a great deal on European leadership. In defence, this might be 
said: this was a pioneer project, and had the European drive not been there, 
there would have been no scheme at all. If it is accepted and emphasised that 
this approach is essentially one of training for leaders—then the need for European 
guidance and energy is justified, as with other teacher-training institutions 
throughout Africa. 


One problem is to maintain the morale of the instructional team. Half 


our team were civil servants. ‘They were not at the outset a team of practical 
idealists, of ‘‘dreamers with spades” (to use the memorable phrase of David 
Lilienthal of the T.V.A.). They were a group of young people, some of them 
with a definite sense of privilege in having been specially seiected, and all of 
them filled with curiosity regarding the outcome of this project. Their morale 
was amazingly high. Why? I would hazard these reasons: 


(a) In the preparatory training of 2} weeks, every member was induced 
to take part in every activity (i.e. the nurse and teachers in the P.T., 
the driver and police bandsman in the literacy and discussion group, 
etc.)—thereby developing a co-operative spirit (and a sense of humour) 
and bringing home to the team that the secret of mass education might 
lie in their ability to make unattractive things attractive. 

(6) The inclusion in the staff of men with comparatively very simple 
background, but of alert and cheerful disposition (e.g. the almost 
illiterate P.T. instructors) definitely enhanced the corporate feeling of 
the team, and brought out the best from themselves and the teachers. 

(c) The joint participation by all members of the staff in all demonstrations 
given during the courses, and the encouragement of our clerk, driver, 
escort policeman, etc., to contribute as best they could—in running 
perhaps a little class for illiterate women, or games for village children 
to keep them out of the way—gave the humblest members of the team 
a feeling that they meant something. 

(d) The truth of Lord Elton’s comment in St. George or the Dragon— 
“It was not so much the Crusaders who made the Crusade, as the 
Crusade which made the Crusaders’’—became visible as the campaign 
itself began to impress itself on our own staff; so that after a month our 
teachers sacrificed almost their entire Christmas holidays to enable 
a course to be organised during the holidays. 

(e) All our African staff—but particularly the teachers—were treated as 
partners in the enterprise, and were both fully informed and constantly 
consulted regarding every technical content, every reaction to our work. 


As for the morale of those who came to attend our courses, their motives 
were clearly mixed. As Baden-Powell once remarked of boys who joined the 
Scouts, ““They come for what they can get—they stay for what they can give.” 
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Curiosity was probably the principal incentive for enrolling on our courses. 
There was, as anticipated, a demand for the issue of a “‘certificate’’ for those 
taking the courses (on this matter we changed our minds, concluding eventually 
that if a certificate stimulated keenness and served as a reminder of their 
undertaking to render service to the community, then its advantages out- 
weighed its disadvantages). The mammoth attendances at the two dance 
nights organised during the period when the police band was with us, indicated 
that, for many, interest was not so much in social service as just in the “‘social’”’. 
It is no use pretending that the social attitude of many to whom we have 
given schooling in Africa is very encouraging. Much of our job is not the mass 
education of the illiterate but the re-education of the ill-schooled; and the task 
of training leaders for community development is not going to be simple. 

It would be pleasant to be able to claim that those taking our courses 
comprised a typical cross-section of the educated population—but it would not 
be true. Many representatives of all occupations and grades were included— 
but teachers easily predominated. One might deplore (as we did) the fact 
that more educated young people outside the ranks of the teaching profession 
did not come forward to take this training. But the reasons are not hard to 
seek, and not all of them are bad. For the young teacher, certificated or 
uncertificated, our instruction in many directions had a professional relevance 
and value. The teacher is best able to have the facility of attending a course; 
he is best able, too, to absorb, to study, and—most important—to organise 
a follow-up afterwards. It is essential to have the school teacher on our side 
in this work. His importance in rural Africa is almost supreme. It has become 
tradition in rural Africa to leave everything to the teacher—he can frequently 
be, of course, the only educated, trained man in the local community. That 
others besides teachers are not more ready to give their services is a tribute 
to the teachers themselves; but it is also an indictment of their teaching. 


The Results of the Courses 

What results could one expect to see after these short, initial courses in 
voluntary social service work for young Africans? The results would be mani- 
fested, surely, through 


(a) increased activities within the framework of existing organisations— 
Red Cross links extending their membership—singing bands improving 
their technique (and their repertoire)—a church or school putting on 
a religious play—P.T. becoming livelier and more enjoyable—a 
women’s guild taking up literacy classes—a teachers’ association adding 
discussion group work to their programme—etc., etc.; 
members of ‘‘political’’ organisations—like the Togo Union, the All- 
Ewe Conference, the Convention, and the United Nations Association 
—beginning to realise that they can and should direct some of their 
enthusiasm for reform and “‘positive action”’ to practical social work in 
their own community (cf. the growth of the W.E.A. in this country); 

(c) the emergence of new little ad hoc societies, like the ‘‘4 o’clock schools” 
in Keta, the Community Centre at Peki, etc. 


And so it has been. The results may not be very dramatic—but fresh mani- 
festations of a spirit of social service, and a wider and deeper enthusiasm within 
the orbit of activities of already existing organisations are tender plants. The 
decision of the people at Peki to set up a community centre after our first 
course there and its continued existence to-day with a very reasonable pro- 
gramme of activities gave us understandable encouragement. At Abor itself, 
where a stool dispute was preoccupying the local community throughout the 
period of our course there, little or nothing may have emerged; but those who 
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attended that course have gone back to Keta and Awunaga and started many 
activities, whilst the Akpini Youth Society (with its literacy classes, games and 
other activities for the general community) at Kpandu was founded by those 
who attended our course at nearby Anfoega Akukome. 

As I have already pointed out, literacy is the easiest and simplest expres- 
sion of voluntary service, and if to this is added the fact that we gave not only 
rule-of-thumb methods but printed material in our mass literacy instruction 

then it is not surprising that the more obvious results should be discernible 
in little literacy projects: the other activities (music festivals, drama, crafts, 
physical recreation, etc.) call for considerable organisational ability and 
drive—qualities found generally in a keen young headmaster, but not too 
frequently elsewhere. Not everything that has been started as the result of our 
courses might be immediately apparent to the eye of the casual visitor. ‘There 
are intangibles in this work that cannot be assessed to the satisfaction of a 
financial secretary. Reference has already been made to the impression left 
by our policeman, Bandsman Adzaku, an impression of the African policeman 
as a helpful friend to the local community. Again, that scores of young people 
should give up a fortnight at their own expense—with no provision of food or 
lodging, and no probability of attendance counting as a qualification either 
for promotion in their own job or for acceptance in Government service—this 
in itself is something in these days. 


AN OLD SCHOOL TIE FOR NIGERIA? 


by the Rev. R. B. Parker, Igbobi College 


Ir it be true that the British public boarding-school system has played a very 
large part in producing, over the hundred years, a “‘succession of persons duly 
qualified to serve both Church and Commonwealth” in a manner entirely 
unique in history; if it be true that the ideals and methods of these institutions 
have, in no small degree, permeated and informed the temper and tone in 
which the highest councils of Great Britain and the Dominions overseas conduct 
their deliberations and transact their business; if it be true that the measure 
of integrity and fair dealing which are the pride—though not the boast—of a 
great Civil Service, as well as the patient and tolerant liberalism which charac- 
terise the thought and action of Britain’s greatest soldiers and Colonial admini- 
strators, owe something very substantial to the much-criticised and frequently 
derided ‘‘school-tie mentality”’; if all these things be true, then those who know 
Nigeria and similar lands which are trying to hammer out for themselves a 
constitution for self-government, will not be disposed to question that what is 
wanted to-day is not less of the public school spirit, but vastly more of it, 
especially in the younger generation who will, one day, be governors in those 
countries which must needs still be governed. 

All of which may cause pained expressions and sad head-shakings among 
our intellectuals, the iconoclasts of the L.S.E., who have broken down all the 
idols except possibly that of the Great God Turnstile. Here, they will say, i: 
the ‘“‘thing”’ we have to fight, a naked and barbaric imperialism, an attempt 
to impose upon the weaker brother a system ethically out-moded and morally 
defunct. They need read no further. The writer, a clergyman of the establish- 
ment, who has taught in two day grammar schools and a well-known public 
school, is now a believer in all the sanctions—and inhibitions—of the British 
public school system, with its chapels, its games, its caps, and its ties; and, not 
least, he still trusts and reveres the odd gentlemen often to be found on the 
staffs of these places, who encourage their charges to pursue such ‘“‘useless’’ 
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studies as numismatics and philately, accidentally produce major scholars in 
the humanities, and have never heard of the Dip. Ed. 

In a word, if we have to choose between Mr. Chips and Dr. Dynamo, then 
let it be the former every time. 

The abiding glory of the public schools—the independent schools—is that 
they have given to the nation and Commonwealth an aristocracy of dis- 
interested service, and they have done this to a degree which cannot be 
fortuitous; their success has been the inevitable outcome of the ideals and 
intentions of their great men and their leaders, from Arnold of Rugby and 
Thring of Uppingham down to Sanderson of Oundle. No other educational 
system in the world has turned out so consistently men who, whilst cordially 
agreeing to differ on every known controversial issue, are yet bound together 
by an underlying loyalty to an ideal of spacious tolerance for the other man’s 
point of view, an ideal often first encountered amid the tears and loneliness of 
the first year in the prep. room. Granted, there have been, and still are, rebels 
—trebels whose books on the wickednesses of the public schools had a vogue in 
the “‘bright’’ years which followed the First World War. But one of the 
strangest phenomena of the present age of drive for free education for all is 
the enormously increased prosperity of the independent school. The waiting- 
lists are full for many years to come. One distinguished headmaster recently 
remarked to me, after a somewhat sharp encounter with a “‘difficult’’ parent, 
*‘Thank goodness I am at present operating a seller’s market; I don’t know 
what would happen were it not so.” 

Granted, therefore, that the premisses implied in the foregoing paragraphs 
are true—and tmany will dismiss them as mere moonshine—it may be interesting 
to consider whether or not this system has any place in the Colonies, and in 
particular, in Nigeria. Is the ‘‘old school tie’? an exportable product, and if 
so, will it prove to be a disrupting or a binding influence in the growth towards 
a maturer nationhood in those lands where nationalist dreams and aspirations 
occupy so much thought, and precipitate so much regrettable action to-day? 
It should be obvious now what the writer’s answers to these several questions 
would be. May he therefore try to justify them? 

A month or so before I took up my present appointment in Nigeria, I paid 
a visit to a West African students’ hostel in London, and there I talked to some 
of the men whose younger brothers I was about to go out and meet profes- 
sionally as a headmaster. I found them all most charming, and obviously 
keen on their studies. One man in particular impressed me by his intelligence 
and great frankness. He was a leader, quite certainly. But at one stage in 
our conversation he gave me rather a nasty jolt. We were discussing the 
various colleges and schools from which these young men had come—both 
Government and Mission institutions—and I had said how remarkable I 
thought their achievements were; and I went on to say that no doubt all the 
lads were possessed of a great loyalty to their own particular school or college. 
Whereat he and his fellow-students roared with laughter: my perhaps naive 
remark struck them all as immensely and pathetically funny. ‘‘Loyalty!”’, and 
again he laughed. ‘‘Loyalty—oh, no—you will find plenty of hard work, 
plenty of fun perhaps—but no loyalty.” 

I have often wondered why the idea of loyalty to their school should strike 
these men as so comic, as it evidently did. Perhaps we were thinking about 
different ideas when we used the word. I can quite understand the absence 
of one brand of loyalty if the mental pabulum of these students, apart from 
their text-books, consists entirely of news and views culled from the huge file 
of out-of-date copies of what I must perforce call here ‘‘a certain one of our 
West African contemporaries’’. But absence of loyalty towards or affection for 
a school which had in fact given them (or, if you like, sold to them at a very 
moderate price) the necessary grounding to be where they were—absence of 
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loyalty to some kind of alma mater—that I do not understand. As I am inviting 
many kinds of brickbats in this article, may I be whole-hearted and say that 
such a deficiency is, to my mind, the mark of the cad. At least I have always 
found it so. This may be a defect, a lack of charity, in me, but ‘‘fouling one’s 
own nest” is one of the seven deadlies for most Englishmen who are not ‘‘on 
the make’’. I believe that it is out of these lesser loyalties to form and school, 
to college or to regiment, that the greater loyalties to nation and indeed to 
humanity as a whole, grow. And a life without loyalties can be a constantly 
impending tragedy to the man who lives it, and a positive menace to those 
with whom he associates. The greater includes the less, and grows from it. 
A good definition of a pagan is one who lives without loyalties, and an instructed 
pagan can be a very dangerous customer. 

Nigerians are an optimistic and lovable people, and I know them to be 
capable of great loyalty (I do not use this word in any narrow political or 
‘“‘Blimp”’ sense). The enormous sacrifices a man will make for his family— 
especially in matters of education—are well known. But one of the big problems 
in Nigeria is to fuse together all these lesser family and tribal loyalties into a 
wider and more spacious thing, embracing the nation, and even going outside 
it, and it is surely at this point that it might be claimed that the school which 
sets out to model itself on the English public school may have something to 
give to the African. A boarding school can be a brotherhood in the sense that 
no other school can, and it is in the chapel, the dining-room, the common-room, 
and on the playing fields of such a school that loyalty to the “imponderable”’, 
brotherliness, may be best fostered and nurtured. My own experience, so far 
as African boys are concerned, is that with very few exceptions, indeed, they 
are all intensely alive and happy under boarding-school conditions, much more 
so than many of their English counterparts. Petty tribal jealousies and puerile 
political palavers are much more quickly ironed out in the well-disciplined 
boarding establishment than in the day school. The latter quite obviously 
suffers from the disadvantage of a nightly return to homes and family circles 


where, very often, illiteracy and poverty forbid any kind of moral and spiritual 
growth, a much more important kind of growth than the physical and mental 
which necessarily occupies the bulk of the teaching hours in the school. I cannot 
forbear at this stage to quote, in full, that masterly paragraph from the Book 
of Common Prayer occurring in the petition for the High Court of Parliament: 


‘*That thou wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper all their consul- 
tations to the advancement of thy glory, the good of thy Church, the safety, 
honour, and welfare of our Sovereign and his dominions; that all things 
may be so ordered and settled upon the best and surest foundations, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be estab- 
lished among us for all generations.” 


Note first of all the word ‘“‘consultations’’; the very word itself connotes 
something very far removed from the raucous bickerings which so often dis- 
figure assemblies of those gathered together to legislate for their fellows, and 
so often justify the jibe that “‘politics is a dirty game’’. And note also the order 
in which the kind of things we ought to be seeking are placed; first, ‘‘the 
advancement of God’s glory’’; second, “‘the good of God’s Church” (and here, 
it is certain that no enlightened Christian places any narrow sectarian inter- 
pretation upon the word “‘Church’’); and finally, ‘‘the safety, honour and 
welfare of the King and the Commonwealth’’. And then it is further suggested 
that only on such foundations may we expect to build up in a nation such 
superstructures as peace, happiness, truth, justice, religion, and piety. In other 
words, we are bidden, if we would know the art of living together (and nothing 
else we want really matters if we can achieve this), to seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness that all else may be added to us. 
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I believe it to be true that this art of living together in accord is, in fact, 
best learned in youth in the boarding-school erected upon a religious founda- 
tion. A boy who is to be happy at such a school must learn the Pauline lesson 
—that though he may understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and may 
possess a faith capable of removing mountains, he is, without charity, nothing. 
This grace of charity is never absent in the make-up of even the most difficult 
boy, and its continued exercise should be the supreme concern of those respon- 
sible for his training. The charitable man is proof against the jerrymandering 
of the demagogue; he looks for guidance, not to the wind, the earthquake, or 
the fire, but to the still, small voice. Thought for others forbids self-assertion 
and undue elation in the event of personal success, whilst disappointment and 
frustration are never allowed to darken the lives of others who may be looking 
to him for encouragement and strength. 

This is the kind of loyalty which the public boarding-school sets out to 
promote among its members. “‘Loving the brethren” is another name for it. 
Can we doubt at this present juncture in world affairs that a little more of it 
might prove a blessing to many who are now hitching their wagons to the 
gaudily painted tumbrils of political crooks, crackpots and confidence-men? 
The greatest force for peace and goodwill the human species has yet devised 
is the Christian school. To-day Christian homes are rare; the average family 
circle, in matters of religion, is non-practising, and where there zs a culture 
which puts values first and expediency and materialist considerations into the 
far background, there is religion somewhere in the tradition. But so very often 
that family is living on spiritual capital, which is slowly but surely going the 
way of all capital which is not being augmented with the generations. Under 
modern conditions, with their pressure of syllabuses—things to be learned— 
headmasters and staffs of day schools, be they never so concerned with the 
imponderables, have neither the time, nor indeed the mandate, to go for these 
things first. In the boarding-school, they have the time, and usually the 
mandate. And if these things are true of England, as many schoolmasters hold 
that they are, they are undoubtedly so in the nascent countries of the Colonial 
Empire. The African who has become one of the favoured few to gain admission 
to a secondary school has one ruling passion which has become synonymous 
with him for ‘‘education’’. It is School Certificate, with exemption from (for 
some odd reason) London Matriculation. A passport to a job, preferably a 
non-dirty job—this is the ideal of the lad, the dream of his parents. We have 
passed through this stage at home, and we hope we are passing out of it. But 
it is doubtful whether the scar of utilitarianism—the eye to the main chance 
—which the School and Higher Certificate mania has left on the souls of the 
younger generation is, in fact, eradicable. The ‘‘very goods” and the “credits” 
can be imparted in the classroom, but the things which really matter—the 
values—have to be caught, like measles, in the life of the community, the 
family. And where there is no corporate life, no sense of belonging to, and 
being responsible for, something other than and bigger than the self, then mere 
instruction has taken the place of education, and the last state of the man who 
suffers it is ten times worse than the first. If the peril of rule by the instructed 
pagan is a threat to European civilisation, it is a menace of unthinkable 
dimensions and possibilities in the awakening communities of the Common- 
wealth. And only loyalty to a tried and trusted ideal can immunise men 
against it. I believe that the Christian boarding-school provides both the ideal, 
and the kind of loyalties which proof men against the cynicism and shoddy 
philosophy of. modern twentieth-century technocracy. The first job of any 
school is to recognise in its boys a life which their spirit needs, and to cater 
for that life first. Better an immature religion, with a few prejudices and 
narrownesses, with some room for growth and further reflection, than the truly 
evil assumption that our civilisation has now grown out of such things, and 
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the almost equally damnable heresy that a well-oiled and trained intelligence 
is a guarantee of progress. This idea of ‘‘automatic progress’ has long ceased 
to be acceptable; but it is still widely assumed that it is possible to create a 
university by establishing faculties for this, that, or the other branch of learning, 
whereas the really fruitful sowing ought to be done elsewhere than in the 
lecture-room and the laboratory. It has been observed that the only degrees 
worth having are honorary degrees, and there is a lot in this. For such dis- 
tinction is usually conferred as a recognition of the fact that the recipient 
possesses something more worth-while than mere competence. ‘Thomas 
Huxley’s well-known description of the man of liberal education includes the 
dictum that such a man shall be one ‘‘whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of the laws of her 
operations”. And this has often been quoted as a justification of the cold- 
blooded and severely practical education beloved of the now old-fashioned 
scientific determinists. But Huxley went on to say that the man of liberal 
education was also one ‘‘who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness and to respect others as himself”. We 
can teach our boys the laws of nature in the library and the laboratory. Is it 
too much to claim that a vigorous will, a tender conscience, a hatred of 
vileness, and a respect for others can be taught only inside the community, 
the brotherhood, and preferably the worshipping community; or if not 
taught, at any rate commended and fostered and nurtured? The school 
chapel does leave its mark on sensitive spirits, and more often than not, it is 
a good mark and not a bad one. 

In no respect is the African schoolboy inferior to his English brother. His 
grace and agility, if recognised and controlled, make him capable of becoming 
a first-class athlete. His mental equipment, in matters of both aptitude and 
retentivity, are such as to ensure that a supply of African scholars of distinction 
is normally to be expected where the opportunities are provided. Finally, 
morally and spiritually, there are evidences of capacity for growth in the “‘more 
excellent gifts’. The germs of love of truth and justice, of kindness and 
goodness; the promise of heightened civic responsibility and the tolerant use 
of power; a foreshadowing, in some, of even some measure of sainthood; all 
are there in African boys. It may be conceded that physically and mentally, 
the day school may adequately cater for these lads; but moral and spiritual 
growth is without doubt a “round-the-clock” job, and as such can be under- 
taken only by the boarding establishment. 

It may be objected that the very last thing Nigeria, for example, needs, is 
a string of schools modelled blatantly on the pattern of the British Headmasters’ 
Conference list, and that in creating that type we should be bringing into 
existence a consciously superior being, even more intolerable, and intolerant, 
than the present class of somewhat-literates who aspire to be the “ruling class’. 
I can only say I do not agree. And lest the progressively-minded should be 
tempted to smell rank reaction in such a policy as I would counsel, let me 
assure them that the great public schools have produced their rebels in vast 
numbers, but they have been rebels with a difference—Dick Turpins on the 
highway to Utopia, and, very often, gentlemen. 

I am quite serious: I believe in school ties, school songs, school blazers— 
compulsory chapels, compulsory games, compulsory preps. And when I go 
down to Lagos on college business, I usually prefer to conduct my business 
with a civil servant who bears, or once bore, somewhere on his person, the 
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marks of a housemaster’s cane. I even believe that things might have been 
more comfortable now for this sad old world if Stalin, like Nehru, had been 
to Harrow. The fact that he was trained in a theological seminary opens up 
profounder issues than I am prepared at the moment to tackle. 


THE BACKGROUND TO EDUCATION IN THE 
URBAN AREAS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
by K. B. HartTsHORNE 


Introduction 

The 1946 census gave the figure of approximately eight million for the Bantu 
population of South Africa, Of these very nearly two million live in the towns, 
and the number is growing every day in spite of the efforts of most munici- 
palities to control the influx. The movement to the towns, however, is no 
recent thing: in 191! there were already 500,000. It is true that even now a 
large proportion of the total is temporary, “‘migrant”’ labour, especially in the 
mining centres, such as Kimberley and the Reef. Yet the core of permanent* 
urban dwellers has probably grown considerably in the last generation (in the 
absence of any really scientific survey my estimation would be at least 50 per 
cent of the total). One index of permanent urbanisation is the ratio of women 
to men: in 1911 women made up only 19:2 per cent of the total, in 1946 they 
were 35°8 per cent. In the training college where I am, 65 per cent of the 
students have known no other home save the towns. At least 30 per cent of 
the African children being educated are in urban schools; the problem of 
education in the urban areas is therefore an important and urgent one. Far 
too little inquiry has been made into the general problem of transition and 
adaptation to urban conditions; the educationist, faced by the chaotic condi- 
tions obtaining in the towns, is not helped a great deal by descriptions of the 
Pondo, Bapedi, Venda in their tribal existence, no matter how exact and 
scientific these descriptions are. What he feels the need of is a sociological 
interpretation of the dynamic process taking place in front of him in the towns; 
a scientific analysis of things as they are, that will help him to do a better job 
in the education of the young. In South Africa, and especially for the Johannes- 
burg area, a beginning has been made by Dr. Ellen Hellmann in such studies 
as Rooiyard and The Problems of Urban Bantu Youth. 

Perhaps another way of stating the above is to ask some questions: 


What part is played by the traditional tribal, rural culture in the towns? 
How much “carry-over” is there in the urban situation? How does this 
work where a number of different tribes is concerned? 

How important is the individual personality, what the Culwicks call 
“the surprise element in all human affairs’? (Individuals from the same 
tribal background react very differently—some flout the old traditional 
rules without any fear of the consequences, some compromise, while others 
attempt to carry out the whole ritual of tribal ceremonies under urban 
conditions. ) 

In considering the urban Bantu situation, is the stress to be placed on 
urban or Bantu? Are the fundamental similiarities those between all urban 
communities (whatever their colour) rather than those between Bantu 
communities wherever they are situated? (To put this in another way: can 
we learn more by studying Bantu tribal background, or the historical 
experience of urban communities such as those in England in the years 
following the Industrial Revolution?) 

* Standards of permanence in urban areas vary. See G. Wilson, An Essay on the Economics of 


Detribalisation in Northern Rhodesia, Part 1; Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 5 (1941), pp. 41 ff.; 
Report of the Social Security Committee, Govt. Printer, Pretoria, U.G. No. 14 (1944), para. 286. 
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In a paper entitled ‘““The Anthropological Approach to Problems of 
Education and Society,’ Professor Read puts the following questions to the 
educationist: 


Is the school in its curriculum and method adjusted to the present 
society? Or is it wholly alien? Or is it creating a future new society? 

In what sort of society does the school function? What is the community 
like? What are its environment and livelihood, its institutions and governing 
social principles, its dominant interests and social values? 


These are valid questions which must be answered, for while not limiting 
the aims or the philosophy of education, these matters do determine the means, 
set the limits and establish the methods essential to success. Yet these questions 
which can be stated so simply, e.g. ‘“‘In what sort of a society does the school 
function?”’ cannot be answered easily. All that I can attempt in this paper 
is to state very briefly what I believe to be the dominant characteristics in 
urban Bantu life. 


(a) Lack of Coherence and Pattern 

I doubt very much whether it is possible to use the words “‘society” or 
“community” in speaking of the people in the urban areas. ‘“There is no one 
pattern of urban life, no one ‘type’ of urban African. They range from 
completely illiterate labourers to university graduates, from unskilled workers 
recently arrived from a reserve, to storekeepers, trade unionists, teachers or 
other professionals who are completely divorced from rural life and tribal 
custom” (Hellmann). 

There is no integrating factor, just a vast formlessness, with a tremendous 
variety of behaviour patterns—‘‘Old forms are being retained without their 
content, new forms are being borrowed without their content.” There is a 
general sense of lostness, a vast anxiety-state, a general social neurosis which 
expresses itself in extreme and violent reactions. 

Adding to the lack of coherent pattern is the heterogeneous tribal back- 
ground of the urban population; in Pretoria and Johannesburg certainly will 
be found representatives of all the Sotho, Nguni and Shangoan-Venda groups. 
Any urban school classroom will illustrate the same heterogeneous composition 
among the pupils. Ellen Hellmann’s study of Rooiyard shows nine tribes 
represented in ninety-nine families living in close proximity in the one slum yard. 


(b) Disappearance of the Broad Kinship Group in favour of the Individual Family Unit 

While this is not complete by any means—kinsmen still help each other in 
the difficulties and crises of life, find jobs for each other, look after each other’s 
children—yet the effective unit is the individual family (whether legal or not) 
on much the same pattern as in European society. Domestic prosperity now 
depends largely upon the husband’s job and his wife’s management of the 
money, not upon the wider system of co-operation of the larger household 
group typical of tribal organisation. Marriage is becoming more and more an 
individual matter instead of a contract between two household groups. Divorce 
and separation, too, have become matters of individual arrangement and 
agreement, especially in what may be termed the ‘‘permanent”’ urban group. 
The broad kinship relationship means much more to those recently arrived 
from the country, but as contact with the rural areas weakens, other social 
groupings begin to assume importance. These groupings are based on common 
interests of one kind or another: church congregations, the Manyano, trade 
unions, sports clubs, the “‘Stokfel”’ or benefit societies, divisions based on wealth 
and education, etc. 
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The Instability of the Family 

It is perhaps this aspect of urban life which reveals most tragically the 
conflict of cultures inherent in the life of the modern South African Bantu. 
Whether by tribal or European standards, sexual morality is very low: there 
is a great deal of prostitution and pre-marital pregnancy. In most Reef and 
Pretoria townships the percentage of illegitimate births varies from 45 to 55 
per cent. Forty per cent of men and women living together have not been 
married by any form, whether civil, religious or native customary union. Many 
men are supporting the children of their unmarried sister(s), and because of 
this cannot afford to marry themselves, with further unfortunate social results. 
Where “‘lobola”’ is still carried out, it is usually a cash transaction; money has 
no permanence and lobola is no longer the guarantee of marital stability it 
was previously. Divorce on the European pattern, separation and desertion, 
temporary unions of various kinds, are only too common. Even in the families 
which are more stable, most mothers go out to work, take in washing, brew 
beer to supplement the family income, etc., with resultant neglect of their 
children. Parental authority is generally stated to be at a low ebb. The overall 
picture is not an encouraging one. 


(d) Poverty 

With the introduction to a money economy and Western individualism, 
poverty takes on a new form and ‘s the striking thing in the urban situation. 
The “buffers” of tribal interdependence are no longer effective and the full 
force of poverty comes down on the individual family. As Batson says, ‘‘there 
are no grounds for regarding ‘European’, ‘Coloured’ or ‘Native’ poverty as 
differing in kind or producing effects which differ according to racial group”’. 
Economic surveys in Pretoria and Johannesburg show a gap of £3 to £4 
between monthly income and the minimum subsistence level, or Poverty Datum 
Line as it is called. To ignore this economic factor is to ignore one of the most 
fundamental ‘“‘conditioning”’ elements in the whole situation. 


(e) Complete Adoption of Western Material Culture 

European dress, housing and furniture are the accepted norms in the urban 
areas. European food habits are less closely followed; European sports and 
entertainments are generally accepted. Even the tribal religious festivals, 
while retaining some of their old meaning, are becoming parties in the usual 
urban sense. In the deeper and more intimate crises of life, however—birth, 
puberty, marriage, death—there are great variations in the extent to which the 
urban Bantu are influenced by the traditional mores. The “‘imponderables” 
of personality are of the greatest importance in this sphere. 


(f) Lack of Sanction of the Law 

Law, to the majority of the urban Bantu, is something imposed from 
without; it is not the crystallisation of public opinion, nor is it a shared decision 
of the people. It has been determined by an authority beyond their control 
and without their understanding. When, in addition, a large number of the 
offences are purely “‘technical” in nature (i.e. laws applied only to the Bantu, 
and not ‘‘common”’ law in the English sense), there grows a disrespect for 
authority which spreads into many spheres. In the Pretoria area a survey 
showed that 80 per cent of African men had been arrested at least once; 
86 per cent of these offences were for ‘‘technical’’ offences concerned with 
passes, labour contracts, etc. It becomes difficult for people to distinguish 
between different types of offence: technical and ‘“‘moral’’ offences become 
confused. Authority, wherever it is exercised, becomes suspect whether it be 
in the home, school, trade union, political committee, village council or church. 
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If we are to be able to speak of “‘society”’ or “‘community”’ in the urban areas, 
the first necessity is the creation of a public opinion, a generally accepted moral 
authority that will provide the sanctions for the most part missing at the 
moment. 

A mere outline of these characteristics, however, still leaves the picture 
very bare; mention could be made of the absence of a skilled artisan group 
and the gap existing between the unskilled labourer and the educated, profes- 
sional group; of the multiplicity of religious sects and the significance of this 
in social development, and so on. If the emphasis has been on the ‘‘weaknesses”’ 
in the urban situation it is because these are what constitute the challenge to 
the educationist. Mention has been made of new social groupings—the 
churches, trade unions, social and sports clubs, teachers’ organisations, village 
councils—the beginnings of a new integration of social life. It is impossible 
for one to visit homes in the urban townships—and see the real home-making 
efforts going on, the determination of women to create a decent standard of 
living—without the feeling that a new kind of society is already in process of 
formation. Ona larger scale, the story of Moroka township in the Johannesburg 
area, is an indication of what is possible in the sphere of social organisation. 
The very fact that the urban group is much more articulate, much more able 
to express itself on those conditions affecting its life, much more conscious of 
the workings of Western life and ways, is a positive element and hopeful factor 
in the situation. 


The School in the Urban Situation 

I do not think it is wise to be defeatist about the school in this urban 
situation; one has to remember that in the towns at the moment the school is 
the one medium which has to replace all the aspects of informal tribal training. 
In spite of its present weaknesses: inadequate buildings, large classes, insufh- 
ciently educated teachers, badly planned syllabuses, limited academic tradi- 
tion, it is still, with the Church, one of the most powerful of the forces working 
towards social cohesion. I agree entirely with Monica Hunter, who says: 
**Those who are best adapting themselves to town conditions, forming new 
social groupings and attempting to live by new moral standards fitting the new 
conditions, are people who have been to school.’’ One of the great tragedies 
of the present time is that up to 50 per cent of Bantu children in the towns do 
not go to school, and are educated in the streets, while a large proportion of 
those who go do not stay long enough. It is these children who, not adapting 
themselves to the new conditions, become delinquent—the records of Diepkloof 
Reformatory, where Alan Paton was Principal, are interesting in this respect. 

In education there is a continual tension between the conservative and 
creative elements. Education is more than the passing on of what is felt to be 
good and of value in any society; education always has the seeds of revolution 
in it. It is concerned, in Kant’s words, ‘‘with a better state of man in the 
future’. In the urban situation the creative aspect must be emphasised—to 
answer Professor Read’s question, it must create a future new society. Relevance 
to the present society can never mean in education a defence of the status quo. 
Education is only relevant to present-day society when it is creative, i.e. 
prepared to meet the challenge of the needs of the people. 

It is true that education must function in a social context, but “‘society”’ 
takes on meaning for the school teacher in the flesh and blood children he 
works with in the classroom. What is he to do with them and for them? I 
would suggest that in so far as it is possible in the school (a very necessary 
qualification) the solution is the education of ‘“‘the whole man’’, the full 
development of individual personality and all that was meant in the old- 
fashioned term of ‘“‘character-training’’. I do not see the solution in a veneer of 
arts and crafts, a smattering of civics, but in creating those material conditions. 
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in the school which will make a liberal education possible. Better buildings 
and equipment, smaller classes, teachers with a more adequate general 
education, not less books, but more opportunities for proper technical training 
beyond the primary stage. If we make sure that the needs of individuals, 
practical and emotional, are being met, then I am sure we shall be creating 
the conditions under which social co-operation becomes possible—people who 
are insecure, unsure of themselves, cannot really co-operate. The teacher will 
serve society best by seeing his children as individuals, trying to meet their 
needs, making them strong enough to stand up to the tensions, temptations 
and difficulties of their life in town. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which the function of the school in the towns 
is quite different from its function in the tribal area. In the latter, where there 
is a homogeneous group and community has real meaning, the school can be 
complementary to the home and the institutions of social life. In the town, on 
the other hand, the school has to ‘“‘make up for”’ deficiencies in the general life 
outside—it has to play what Malherbe has called a compensatory role. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to outline the more detailed, practical 
implications of all this in the school, but there are two further comments on 
urban education I should like to make. 


(a) The Importance of Mother-tongue Instruction 

The regulation in the Transvaal is that the mother-tongue is to be the 
medium in the first four years of the primary school. This is extremely difficult 
of application in the towns because of the heterogeneous composition of the 
average school class, but it is an important principle and should be maintained. 
The mother-tongue links the child to its past, and is the most effective agent 
for preserving the conservative element in education. 


(b) Making Full Use of the School 

Most schools, some with good buildings and facilities, are in action for only 
five to six hours each day. Instead of being centres of community life, open to 
clubs and societies of all kinds, even their material impact upon the township 
is limited. Again, there will be difficulties of arrangement and organisation, 
but Bantu townships cannot afford to have such facilities lying idle for four- 
fifths of the time. In the villages the school serves as the focal point for many 
other activities, such as agricultural demonstrations, clinics; in the towns the 
school does not often provide this liaison, and to the extent that it is isolated, it is 
limited in its impact on everyone outside of the 40 to 50 per cent of the children 
who are in its care. 

In conclusion, I must return to the qualification made earlier: ‘‘in so far 
as it is possible in the school’’. One has to accept, I think, that the school is 
very severely limited where it has to play a ‘‘compensatory” role, and is not 
backed up by the general flow of social and economic development. How 
much can the school achieve in resolving individual and social tensions, for 
example, without 


1. An all-out programme of adult education. 

2. A widespread housing campaign (it is estimated that the Bantu townships 
in South Africa need 154,000 houses, and accommodation for 110,000 
single men and women). 

3. A wage policy that will create some of the conditions for family stability. 

4. Giving the Bantu in the towns responsibility for Local Government? 


These are all urgent necessities if a sense of ‘“‘community” is to be created in 


the urban areas of South Africa. 
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Mass Education, Gold Coast 
We reproduce the following memorandum, which was recently sent by the 


Gold Coast Government to its administrative officers on the subject of mass 
education or community development: 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEES 


This memorandum outlines the arrangements which are being made 
to enable community development to proceed at district and village level 
with the expedition which its urgency demands. 


Definition of Community Development 

2. Community development covers all forms of development activity 
in the field and has been described as a movement to secure the active 
co-operation of the people of each community in programmes designed to 
raise the standard of living and to promote development in all its forms. 
It is not a new movement but an intensification of past plans for develop- 
ment and the execution of responsibilities which were recognised but which 
could not be put into effect. ‘This is to be achieved by new techniques and 
methods which have as their principal feature a strong emphasis on the 
stimulation of popular initiative. Community development thus covers all 
the forms of betterment required by the community in the areas in which 
its members reside. Those concerned with community development will 
be required to devote their attention both to economic and to social needs. 
On the economic side the field includes such subjects as agriculture, co- 
operation, communications and forestry; on the social side it includes health, 
welfare and education. This is by no means an exhaustive list. In the 
sphere of agriculture local communities need to be taught to adopt better 
methods of soil conservation, more efficient farming methods and better 
care of live-stock. In the sphere of health there is room for promoting better 
sanitation and water supplies and proper measures of hygiene and infant 
and maternity welfare. In the sphere of education there is room for a great 
spreading of literacy and adult education as well as for the expansion and 
improvement of schools for children. In the sphere of welfare the impor- 
tance of amusement, recreation and entertainment should not be overlooked. 
Unless the enthusiasm and participation of the community can be secured 
in the interests of its own development Government activities are likely to 
affect no more than the fringe of the people. In order to meet the needs of 
development, particularly in the rural areas, the motive power must spring 
from below rather than from above. There is room in community develop- 
ment for a great deal of voluntary effort designed to achieve the desired 
results with a minimum of Government assistance. 














Fostering of Local Enthusiasm and Initiative 

3. In order to make plans for community development productive of 
concrete results in the shortest possible time, it is essential that the en- 
thusiasm of the people should be secured from the first. Where this is not 
forthcoming it should be stimulated. The people who will be affected by 
development planning should be associated with it from its inception and 
the surest way of stimulating enthusiasm is to give the community reason 
to believe that the ideas and plans put forward are their own. This will 
mean in practice bringing in not merely the representatives of formal or 
constitutional organisations but also those of informal groups irrespective 
of their political associations. 
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4. So far as possible the work of community development should not 
take away from existing development services but should be complementary 
to them. What is involved is not a change of technique but the addition 
of new techniques to those already in use. There will however be cases in 
which some officers whose whole time is at present devoted to existing 
services may have to give part of their time to the new forms of community 
development which are the subject of this memorandum. 
5. It will be left to the discretion of officers in the field how best to 
approach a new area and stimulate local enthusiasm. The following short 
description of a form of indirect approach in Tanganyika is given merely 
as an example particularly applicable where the discussion can be held in 
the local language: 

‘Informal meetings are held, at which the audience is gradually 
drawn into the discussion and information on their own methods is 
slowly elicited. This type of meeting is intended to be quite informal 
and is not held in court-houses or places savouring of officialdom. ‘The 
audience may be seated in the shade and will be approached with 
general questions and conversation of the day, gradually leading to 
agriculture and the subject in question. Opportunity should be given 
for discussion among themselves from time to time and the subject should 
if possible be brought up by one of them. Emphasis should be placed 
on their knowledge more than on that of the officer, surprise should be 
shown from time to time at the information elicited and an atmosphere 
of friendly discussion induced until the more enlightened members begin 
to discuss the idea which has been put into their heads as if it were 
their own. The African does not appreciate the dogmatic views of 
Europeans or admit that they always know better, nor for that matter 
is our knowledge always infallible. If one can dismiss the meeting with 
the feeling that the people have had a good discussion among them- 
selves, ore can leave well satisfied. If, however, the result is a discussion 
on what the European said, one can be sure that the outcome will not 
be nearly so satisfactory. This method of approach can be practised 
by the European and African staff alike. It has the advantage of leading 
to mutual enlightenment, which is quite different from a one-sided 
lecture.” 


Methods 

6. A great variety of methods will suggest themselves to officers in the 
field. ‘The following paragraphs describe the general framework within 
which detailed methods of operation should be developed, under the 
headings of local development committees, development teams, Native 
Authorities, training and literature, financial devolution and Central 
Government assistance. 

7. Local Development Committees. At district level there should if practi- 
cable be a local development committee for the district; there may well be 
room also for village or area committees preferably having some link with 
the central district committee. It is of the utmost urgency that some local 
framework should be set up without delay in all districts and that it should 
be capable of producing results without awaiting the specialised assistance 
which might later be available from community development teams which 
may be set up on the lines of the mass education team operating in Togoland 
and referred to in paragraph 10 below. In order that local development 
committees might be able to secure these results, there is very little action 
which can be taken by the Central Government apart from a measure 
of financial devolution. This step has been taken and is referred to in 
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paragraph 13. In order to guide local development committees in their 
planning it is stressed that they should devise schemes which local resources 
can undertake. There need be no fear of improvisation. 

8. There are many groups and bodies of people interested in develop- 
ment and the local committees should, so far as possible, bring those 
interested together. There is scope in this work for making successful use 
not merely of those agencies already co-operating in some fields with 
Government, such as missions and other voluntary bodies and Native 
Authorities, but also of local advocates of advancement whose enthusiasms 
and energies, unless they are harnessed in the common cause, are likely to 
be deflected to unconstructive criticism. There is also room for women to 
play a much greater part in community development than they have played 
in the past; and local development committees, both in their composition 
and in the schemes which they devise, should constantly remain alive to 
the necessity for providing wider scope for women to participate. 

g. It would be out of place in this memorandum to suggest in any detail 
the types of work which committees might take on: there is the widest 
possible variety, provided that the plans can be executed. District com- 
missioners should be the chairmen of the district development committee 
and, apart from the unofficial representation already suggested, the tech- 
nical officers of Government whose responsibilities cover the district should 
certainly serve on it. The latter should be prepared to give a reasonable 
proportion of their time to the important work of planning and executing 
the decisions of the committee. 

10. Development teams. A note is attached describing the work done by 
development teams in Togoland.* It will be appreciated that the technique 
used is designed for the specific purpose of developing the capacities of 
potential leaders who would on their return to village life do much to 
stimulate a fuller social life and to infuse enthusiasm for the more material 
aspects of community development. Provision has been made in the esti- 
mates for the recruitment of similar teams for operation in other areas, but 
the objective of the teams is capable of adaptation to other purposes and 
may be combined with, for instance, a drive for improved housing, improved 
water supplies, etc. It will be appreciated that the area which can be 
covered by these specially trained teams will necessarily be strictly limited, 
and district commissioners and development committees will doubtless 
consider what steps should be taken to form local teams to carry out specific 
objectives. Teams assembled locally will not of course be so highly trained, 
but the value of the team spirit in evoking the enthusiasm of the community 
to participate requires to be emphasised. The social development officer 
of the department of social welfare and housing will be glad to assist 
with advice on the formation and training of teams, and where possible to 
arrange for a visit of one of his specially trained teams. 

11. Native Authorities. ‘The creation of local development committees 
should not, and must not, in any way conflict with the work of the Native 
Authorities and is in no sense to be regarded as curtailing their functions 
in respect of the betterment of their areas or as relieving them of any such 
functions which are their proper responsibility. For some years Government 
development grants have been made to Native Authorities which have done 
excellent work on the projects they have initiated. This valuable work 
must continue. The work of development committees and teams is supple- 
mentary to the work of the Native Authorities. ‘The object is to enable local 
committees to undertake, with the assistance of contributions from their 
local members in the form of materials, labour or money, projects which can- 
not be paid for from the financial resources of the Native Treasury and would 


* Not reproduced; but Mr. Dickson’s article in this issue will serve as a substitute.—Ed. 
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be long delayed if they had to await the necessary expansion in Native 
Treasury revenue, and might, in any case, be outside the supervisory ability 
of the Native Authorities if they are not assisted by a more representative 
body which will harness Government technical departments to the Native 
Authorities and other groups within the districts. It will of course be open 
to the local development committees to utilise the services of any Native 
Authority on an agreed agency basis to assist in carrying out any project 
in its area. It is hoped that, for any project which attracts the assistance 
of the local development committee, the contribution of the village or 
locality concerned would include labour and materials. It should also be 
possible, in many cases, to evoke sufficient enthusiasm to obtain some 
contribution towards the financial expenditure involved in purchasing 
skilled labour and materials not otherwise available to the local community. 
District commissioners will no doubt bear in mind the possibility of utilising 
the Native ‘Treasury as the collecting agent for such a contribution, thus 
ensuring that there is adequate recognition of the part which the established 
organs of native administration have to play in community development, 
but this is not of course an essential element towards securing such recog- 
nition. ‘There should be no grounds for the suspicion that local development 
committees are supplanting Native Authorities—they should not be per- 
mitted to do so. District commissioners will doubtless also keep a careful 
watch so as to be able to prevent any tendency which particular communi- 
ties might display towards regarding a financial contribution to a special 
work of community development as in any way relieving their members of 
their other financial obligations to their Native Authorities. A particularly 
suitable type of project for stimulation by local development committees 
might be one which benefits the people of more than one Native Authority. 
The local development committee would, in such a case, be encouraging 
a much-needed spirit of co-operation between Native Authorities. 

12. Training and literature. The training of future development teams 
and the provision of literature for the use of these teams is under examina- 
tion by the Central Government but the suggestions of local committees 
would be welcomed. Methods of training developed in the field will 
obviously be more valuable than those centrally devised. 

13. Financial devolution. Local development committees will exercise 
a considerable financial responsibility. Sums totalling £100,000 have been 
voted to district commissioners for the use of the committees. A copy of 
the application which was made to the Standing Finance Committee of 
the Legislature for these sums is enclosed* and attention is drawn to 
paragraph 5 in which it is stated that no authority higher than the local 
committee itself need be consulted for the approval of estimates within the 
limits of the sums available. Naturally the Finance Committee will wish 
to know how the money has been spent and a detailed report should be 
submitted in January of each year, beginning in January 1950, showing 
how the sums voted in the previous financial year have been or are being 
expended. The object of this measure of financial devolution is explained 
in the enclosed application and district commissioners and all others 
concerned should be guided by its terms. 

14. Central Government assistance. The devolution of authority to the 
level of the committee itself assisted by district administration and technical 
staff and others is not intended to deprive districts of such measure of 
assistance, more particularly of an advisory nature, as can be given by the 
Central Government. An Advisory Committee on Rural Development has 
been established and will, from time to time, consider the problems of 
community development in so far as it is possible for such consideration 


* Not reproduced.—Ed. 
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by a central body to be helpful. ‘The committee combines the interests of 
the economic and social needs of the community in the persons of the 
director of agriculture and the director of social welfare and housing 
respectively; they are assisted by four African non-officials. ‘The chairman 
is the secretary for rural development. 


Conclusion 

15. It is important that all officers in the field should tackle with energy 
this problem of community development and should do so as far as it is 
possible without reliance upon the assistance of the Central Government. 
The financial and executive devolution given by this memorandum involves 
freedom for local officers and representatives of local communities to act 
vigorously within the framework of such general policy as has already been 
laid down. The shortage of trained staff may make it impossible for interest 
to be fully aroused and maintained in all rural areas at once. ‘The effort 
must therefore be concentrated in those places where the response is likely 
to be most immediate and where local inhabitants can assume responsibility 
for further development. It is important that committees should not rely 
upon a high standard of expert knowledge. Local technical officers should 
be prepared wherever possible to give brief training in the simpler forms 
of such tasks as soil conservation, drainage, bridge building, first aid, and 
so on, so that the community will have some partial knowledge on which 
to base its progress. It is quite impracticable and would be politically 
disastrous to wait until there is a sufficiency of experts. 

16, Little has been said about the specific problem of urban areas, but 
much of what has been included in this memorandum is applicable to such 
areas or adaptable for them, and the initiative in their development must 
be taken by the community in the same way as in the rural areas. The 
initiative can be fostered by techniques and methods similar to those briefly 
stated in this memorandum. 


17. The tasks ahead are urgent and of vital interest to every member 
of the community. Every effort should be made to encourage local com- 
munities to tackle these tasks with purpose and with sustained enthusiasm. 


Notes from the Sudan 

Two new intermediate schools for girls are to be opened in September 1950. 
At the examinations held in December 1949 there were over 750 candidates 
competing for admission to the women’s training college and the five inter- 
mediate girls’ schools. 

The Dinka primary school at Tonj had a roll of 182 boys at the beginning 
of 1950. The boys’ council has made proposals, all now carried out, for opening 
a school bookshop, clothing shop, post office and bank. ‘The initial capital for 
these ventures was obtained by selling milk from the boys’ cows during the 
school holidays. 

At Yei, in the province of Equatoria, schoolboys of the Zande tribe gave 
a display of dancing which impressed observers by its precise team-work, a 
contrast to most local dances, where the movement is individualistic. 

A literacy campaign was begun at Port Sudan in January 1950, and by 
March there were 555 men and 65 women attending classes. In the middle 
of April the first literacy certificates were awarded; 5 out of the 81 successful 
candidates were men of seventy years old. 

The retirement is announced of Mr. V. L. Griffiths, O.B.E., first r ncipal 
of the famous institute of education at Bakht er Ruda. During his fifteen years 
as principal at Bakht er Ruda, the whole of the staff of the elementary and 
intermediate schools in the Sudan passed through his hands. 
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Education in the Marianas 

The United States trust territory of the Pacific islands consists of the 
Marianas, the Carolines and the Marshalls. It has a population of 53,244. 
There are 127 Government primary and 15 mission primary schools, with 22: 
and 56 teachers; there are 6 Government intermediate schools with 29 teachers. 
There are 7,689 pupils in the Government schools and 1,123 in the mission 
schools. ‘The primary schools give a four-year course, beginning normally at 
eight years of age; it is hoped to extend the course to six years. There is a 
training college for teachers, giving a two-year course, and there are establish- 
ments for training medical and dental assistants, health aides and nurses. 


New Plans for Singapore 

Singapore is planning a great effort—universal compulsory primary school 
ing. There are at present 100,000 children without schools, and the total popu- 
lation of the city is increasing by 40,000 a year. The city plans to build eighteen 
new schools a year for the next five years, each school accommodating 500 
children and being used on a double-shift system, so that at the end of the five- 
year period there will be go new schools and 90,000 new children in attendance. 
This ambitious plan is in addition to the normal expansion; altogether, 
Singapore intends to provide accommodation for 300,000 children by the end 
of the next ten years. The new schools will call for 500 extra teachers every 
year, and a scheme of emergency training is proposed to provide them. There 
is apparently no fear that teachers’ salaries will become an impossibly heavy 
burden. All the new schools will use English as the medium of instruction, 
teaching Chinese, Malay and Tamil as second languages. All will be co- 
educational. 


Women’s Education 

At the beginning of 1950 there were 2 women students in the University 
College of the Gold Coast, 12 in University College, Ibadan, and 13 in 
University College, Makerere. 

In December 1949, 33 girls sat for the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination in Hong Kong, of whom 16 passed; 87 in West Africa, of whom 
54 passed; and 698 in Malaya, of whom 450 passed. 


Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund 


The regulations governing the competition for the Margaret Wrong Prize 
in 1950 have now been published; it is hoped to award a prize from the fund 
every year for a book written by an African author. The money subscribed 
has been placed in the hands of trustees, and a permanent committee has been 
formed to administer the fund and make the awards of prizes. The secretary 
of the fund is G. T. Benson, Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund, Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


African Welfare at Lusaka 

At Lusaka, capital of Northern Rhodesia, there is an active management 
board, whose monthly bulletin tells the story of a wide range of welfare activities. 

‘Twelve boys from Lusaka African youth clubs attended a two-day course 
in youth leadership. ‘Thirteen women are undergoing a twelve-month course 
as welfare assistants. Lusaka has six youth clubs and five boys’ clubs, and youth 
clubs have recently been opened at five other centres in the territory. 

Adult night schools had a blow in the middle of the year, when it was 
decided that the teachers could no longer be paid from central funds. Only 
one school is so far prepared to pay its own teacher. The reading-rooms are 
used to their full capacity, and more are needed. Cinema, dancing, concerts 
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(“of very little cultural value, and they do not do much to increase the musical 
accomplishments of young people’’) have all been popular. ‘he recent cut in 
funds has brought about an encouraging increase in self-help among the young 
people. At one centre the boys made their own bricks to build a workshop, 
at two others the boys did nearly all the work of building new halls. Grass- 
cutting, whitewashing, plastering, tree-planting and the clearing of sports 
grounds have all been done in this way without cost to the central funds. 
Handicrafts are not very popular, probably because there is no money in 
them. Women’s classes in literacy and in pottery, sewing and knitting are 
out-running the supply of teachers. In March 1950, seventy-three boys had 
opened savings bank accounts. Games, Red Cross work, nursery schools and 
scouting all thrive. 


News for Youth 

UNESCO’s publications department has been a good deal criticised. Its 
new publication, News for Youth, however, seems likely to be very useful. 
UNESCO modestly puts out the first number as a trial issue, inviting comment 
and criticism. Oversea Education does not feel qualified to criticise a paper 
which is intended for such a special audience. News for Youth does not intend 
to compete with existing periodicals, but to supplement them by providing 
a sort of international clearing-house of ideas and by concentrating on inter- 
national activities. There is plenty going on among the different specialised 
agencies of the United Nations which deserves publicity among young people, 
and UNESCO has produced an interesting first number. 


Hopi Indians at Verde Valley 
The Verde Valley school in Arizona has arranged to have a party of Hopi 
Indians visit the school; and the school will pay a return visit later to the 


Hopi Indian reserve. 


Youth Work in Mauritius 

The youth advisory committee in Mauritius is very active. 
and March 1950 it ran a series of six Saturday morning classes on dramatic 
work, covering elocution, choice and casting of plays, acting, make-up, cos- 
tumes and properties and production. With the assistance of members of the 
flourishing amateur dramatic society of Mauritius, the committee is hoping to 
run a drama festival. 

At Easter the committee ran a four-day camp at the seaside for youth 
leaders, with the object of giving demonstration of camp-craft under canvas. 
For fourteen weeks during the summer months there was a succession of school 
camps held at the permanent camp site on the north-west coast at Cannoniers 
Point. We quote a few sentences from the report of the camp commandant: 


In February 


‘The children who came to the camp to spend their week were chosen 
from the poor of the island. . . . The difficulties that arose were many. 
Chiefly among them was the problem of the schools which attended the 
camp without teachers. Means were to be devised to fill in the gaps, and 
members of the camp staff had to fill in the gaps, which gave them some 
extremely useful experience. First aid is very important in all camps. But 
in a camp which runs for three months, it becomes a necessity. A large 
number of the boys, especially from the villages, came to the camp with 
infectious diseases like scabies, others had dirty sores as large as a five-cent 
piece. And I am very glad to state that when they left camp most of them 
were cured or on the way to being so. But I am not of opinion that 
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because we have a first-aid box in camp we should encourage head teachers 
and teachers to send children who are suffering from contagious diseases 
like the above mentioned... . 

‘*Firewood at the camp was very scarce. Last year children were allowed 
to roam in the woods and to collect as much wood as they could, but this 
year they had to walk a long distance to get some dry twigs for the pro- 
prietors of the neighbouring woods did not give the permission to enter 
their property. During the long excursions we had, we made it a rule to 
collect as much wood as we could and thus gave the children a chance to 
think that they have contributed to their camp-fire. When really all the 
logs came from the kitchen stock of wood... . 

‘“Two additional features of special interest at the camp were boating 
and canteen. The first was very successful in that it gave children who live 
far from the sea an opportunity to broaden their experience... . 

‘The organised games were plentiful and the children joined whole- 
heartedly in all of them. . . . We all felt very tired and worn-out at the 
end of the fourteen weeks.” 


A series of youth conferences for girls has been run on Saturdays. They 
have discussed camping, games and competitions, how to run a canteen, 
country dancing, infant welfare, community singing; talking has been well 
seasoned with doing, and the lighter side of life has not been overlooked. 


Jamaica Welfare 

The 1948-9 report of Jamaica Welfare Limited will be the last, since 
Jamaica Welfare has now been replaced by the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission. This valedictory report is rather heavily weighted with statistics, 
but even from statistics we can learn something of what is being done. 

“There was an intensive drive to train leaders to lead in projects.”’ Subjects 
for leadership training included ‘‘How to arrange a good agenda’’, ‘“‘How to 
keep groups lively”’ (we can think of several people who might profit by being 
sent to Jamaica for a course), ‘How to handle a pressure cooker’, as well as 
more prosaic though necessary subjects like auditing accounts and running 
a 3F project. There were 1,360 groups in 229 villages, about a quarter of them 
directly organised by Jamaica Welfare, the rest spontaneous in origin. These 
village groups have run 197 group projects; they include helping with child 
welfare clinics, building community halls, helping in afforestation and soil 
conservation campaigns, village beautification campaigns, and the great 
stand-bys, literacy and the 3F campaign. 

The co-operative movement goes on spreading. There are co-operative 
societies for poultry (they marketed 106,000 dozen eggs), tomatoes and 
vegetables, fishing, coffee, rice, farm implements, handcraft and housing. 

Jamaica Welfare goes in strongly for producing educational literature. It 
publishes its regular periodical, the Welfare Reporter, and has also produced 
a great many booklets. Over 56,000 of these have been distributed; they bear 
such titles as Let the People Eat, The Rescue of the Soil, Choral Speaking for Clubs 
and Groups, Plant the Peanut, Hints for Speakers, Some West Indian Preserves: an 
attractive mixture. These booklets are used not only all over the Caribbean 
area, but also in Uganda, Nigeria and Siam. 


Progress in Warri 

The issue of The Nigerian Teacher for June 1949 contains some interesting 
graphs of the educational progress in Warri province since 1932—progress, 
that is, in quantity. It is a pity to have to translate these graphs back again 
into figures, but even figures in this case are sufficiently impressive. We have 
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expressed the complicated Nigerian terminology of infants, junior and senior 
primary (with two grades of elementary in the earlier years, now abolished 

and secondary in the simple form of years of school life. (Incidentally, may we 
suggest that it would simplify comparison if all enrolment figures were expressed 
in this form?) The unit of the graph is a block of 500 children. It will be 
appreciated that in dealing with fractions of a block, there are limits to our 
accuracy; we have estimated half a block, but nothing finer. Here are the 
figures; multiply them by 500 and you will have, roughly, the number of 
children. 


Year of 1952 
School Life 3 46 estimate 


some 


some 


As the editor remarks, the continuance of progress of this kind depends partly 
on money and partly on teachers—and since teachers’ salaries form the biggest 
part of the educational budget, it all comes back to money in the long run. 


Northern Rhodesia African Ea ton Journa 

We are glad to welcome the first number of this journal, issued in January 
1950. It has a threefold aim: to publish departmental circulars, to publish 
articles on professional matters (this issue contains articles on school gardens, 
on the use of the blackboard, on the teaching of arithmetic, and on character 
training), and to publish also ‘‘articles of broader significance that will widen 
every teacher’s outlook’’. ‘This last category is represented by articles on rabies, 
on African music, on native dyes. ‘There is a promise of pictures in later issues. 


Theology in the Gold Coast 

A senior lectureship in theology at the University College of the Gold Coasi 
has been filled by the appointment of an African, the Rev. C. G. Baeta, B.A., 
synod clerk of the Ewe Presbyterian Church. Mr. Baeta was educated at the 
Presbyterian Training College, Akropong, and after reading theology in Basel, 
studied also in Paris and London. He has been an elected member of the 
Gold Coast legislative council since 1946. 


Mrs. Elspeth Huxley on Education 

The Daily Telegraph recently published an interesting series of articles on 
Africa by a special correspondent, Mr. Christopher Buckley, and subsequently 
published a letter from Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, in which she said: 
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“Mr. Buckley’s diagnosis of our failure is, I believe, correct—the wrong 
kind of education and social aloofness. But these can be traced to a weakness 
of the imagination. One of the troubles is that we came as an urban, 
industrialised people to govern millions of peasants, whose outlook on life 
might well have been understood in the Middle Ages, or even as late as 
the eighteenth century, but is entirely alien to the modern townsman. 
Hence our blunders in education and our preoccupation with constitu- 
tional questions quite irrelevant to the real needs of the people. . . .” 


We are indebted to Mrs. Huxley and to The Daily Telegraph for permission 
to reproduce this criticism of educational policy in Africa. It is a widespread 
view, and one which educationists must take into account. It is, of course, 
a large question, and we must not take either Mrs. Huxley’s letter or Mr. 
Buckley’s articles as completely expressing their points of view. One of these 
days, someone ought to treat the subject adequately in a book. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Huxley’s criticism is the subject of editorial comment in this issue of 
Oversea Education. 


A Note on Wastage in African Schools 
{This note seems to us to deserve a wider audience than that 
for which it was intended.—Ed.) 

The problem of wastage is of recurrent concern in African territories. 
Wastage, which may be defined as an excessive falling-off in numbers between 
the lower and the higher classes, is closely linked with, and partly caused by, 
poor attendance; the two are here treated as different aspects of the same 
problem. 

At the risk of over-simplification, the causes of wastage and poor attendance 
may be divided into two main groups which can be described with fair accuracy 
as educational and sociological. The former may again be roughly subdivided 
into three—bad teaching and school conditions, methods of promotion and 
mental ability. The quality of the teaching is probably the greatest single 
factor in determining the progress of the children, and if they get on well and 
like the school their attendance and progress are likely to be satisfactory. 
Buildings and equipment are also of importance, but it is on the teacher that 
most depends, and he, in his turn, is affected by the quality of his training 
and the adequacy of the supervision he receives. While it is a source of never- 
ending amazement how well many African teachers carry on in the most 
isolated places, the efficiency of a school is bound to suffer if it is left to itself 
too much and sympathetic inspection at reasonable intervals is very important. 
One of the greatest dangers lies in a rapid increase of schools which outstrips 
efficient supervision. 

While in England annual promotion is virtually automatic, this is not 
ordinarily the case in African schools, and the average African teacher would 
view the English system with horror, since he normally only promotes children 
who have satisfactorily completed the year’s syllabus and whose work is judged 
good enough for them to enter the class above. In some of the larger towns 
where schools are big enough to support multiple stream entry, the situation 
is easier, but over so much of the African territories the comparatively small 
single-stream school is the normal and the inequality of children within a class 
the more pronounced. It is here that the question of attendance links up so 
closely with that of wastage, since a child who has been absent a great deal is 
unlikely to be promoted and may drag on almost indefinitely in one of the 
lower classes. Sometimes there is a limit to the time he may spend in any one 
class, say two or three years, so that it is perfectly possible for him, or her, to 
be enrolled, attend very spasmodically, spend two or three years on the roll 
of the bottom class, then be written off with little ultimate result except the 
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production of statistics showing a serious amount of wastage. Where, however, 
the teaching and school conditions are good, where the teacher is in close 
touch with the parents and where there is adequate supervision the possibility 
of extreme cases of this sort can be greatly reduced. But there are other factors 
which come into operation, and a good school does not necessarily produce 
good attendance. 

Experience points to there being a considerable number of children in 
African schools who get to a certain stage and then appear incapable of 
academic work at a higher level. These breaks seem to occur at fairly regular 
educational levels. The first being, normally, the end of the primary stage 
and the last at the end of secondary and before higher, and there are employ- 
ment opportunities at most of them.* Until a great deal of research has been 
done, the reasons for this phenomenon will remain unknown, but it is one 
which is well known to most who have had long experience of teaching Africans 
and is a considerable factor in producing the discrepancy between the very 
high numbers in the lower and the very small numbers in the upper classes. 
Such a state of affairs is, of course, not unknown in more advanced countries 
where, however, in the earlier stages it is masked by automatic promotion and 
differentiated streams. It is also met to a large extent by special teaching 
methods and curricula. Such means are only now being tried to any large 
extent in African schools, and much exploratory work remains to be done. It 
cannot, however, be assumed that English methods will necessarily prove 
applicable to African conditions. 

Under the general title of sociological may be described the whole complex 
of difficulties which are caused by the establishment of an alien system of 
education which has hitherto had little if any relation to the normal life of the 
people. There are indigenous education systems, but by themselves they 
normally relate to a primitive tribal system which is unable to stand up to 
modern conditions. Moreover, most primitive education is carried out as a 
part of the normal life and activities of the people, and children are taught 
from a very early age to make themselves as useful as possible and to help in 
the ordinary work of the tribe. Thus small boys herd the goats or scare off 
birds from growing crops, and small girls help their mothers in their normal 
work, whether it be collecting firewood or carrying water, within the limit of 
their strength. All this is a continuous process from a very early age which, 
except for a short period of intensive instruction, does not take them away from 
their normal home life. As against this, there has been introduced a system 
of schools wherein children are kept away from the rest of the family during 
most of the working hours; they are taught things entirely outside the ken of 
their fathers and, moreover, things which for the majority appear to have no 
practical value in everyday life. Yet their education is European, the Europeans 
have in the main a far higher and more desirable standard of living, and the 
few Africans who have really gone through with it are at, or nearly at, a 
European level that is infinitely above the vast majority of their fellows. Small 
wonder that there is such a demand for an education which is identified as 
the basis of the white man’s power and which provides the only entry to the 
highest paid employment. Nor, on the other hand, is it surprising that so many 
fall by the way. 

Given the realisation of this cultural and emotional conflict, it is not difficult 
to imagine the rival claims of school and home which beset the African school- 
boy. It is a conflict which will resolve itself only in the course of time, nor is 
there any easy parallel with conditions in England, where school attendance 
is a matter of course and is enforced by the law. It will be a long time before 
the habit of regular school attendance asserts itself, but that it is largely a habit 
is demonstrated by the fact that in strong Muslim areas, where the Kuran 

* Ts not all this just as true of England?—Ed. 
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school is an established institution, attendance at ordinary schools presents far 
less difficulty once local prejudice has been overcome and adequate attention 
is paid to the Islamic religion. In other words, when the schools are closely 
related to the environment, for Islam is an environment of itself. It is this 
linking up of the school with the life of the community which is the all-impor- 
tant issue, and it is of increasing importance as education becomes more and 
more widespread. The greatest need to-day is for research, mainly by Africans 
though under European guidance, into this problem of producing a school 
curriculum, particularly at the primary level, which really links up with the 
life of the people. This in its turn has to be reinforced by really good teacher 
training and supervision. 


Rural Missions 

On page 1089 of our issue of April 1950 we noticed the journal entitled 
Rural Missions. We remarked—perhaps a little peevishly—that there was no 
indication on the cover of the journal’s price. We now learn that this is so for 
the best of all reasons: the journal is issued free. Write and ask for it; that is all. 
It is published by Agricultural Missions, Inc., at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
We are glad indeed to be able to draw attention to this typical piece of American 
gener sity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OVERSEA EDUCATION 
January to June, 1950 


GENERAL: 

Brereton, J. L. The Cambridge Oversea School Examinations in 1951. 
Oversea Education, vol. 21, no. 3, April 1950, pp. 1051-1056. 

Harvey, R. J. A new attitude towards education. Oversea Education, 
vol. 21, no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1017-1020. 

Hughes, H. G. A. Bibliography of recent publications on colonia! educa- 
tion. Oversea Education, vol. 21, no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1032-1039. 

Robison, L. McD. The Mysore Seminar. (A Unesco Seminar on Rural 
Adult Education). Oversea Education, vol 21, no. 3, April 1950, pp. 
1069-1075. 

Ward, W. E. F. What about this Unesco? Oversea Education, vol. 21, 
no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1008-1015. 


Firm AND Rapio: 

L’Action Catholique cinématographique. Bulletin des Missions, vol. 24, 
no. I, pp. 8g—go. 

Radio sets for Africans. The ‘Saucepan Special’ in Northern Rhodesia. 
Commonwealth Survey, June 23, 1950, pp. 25-26. 

(A special number of Audio-visual aids.) National Christian Council 
Review, vol. 70, no. 5, May 1950, pp. 193-245. 

(Twelve articles by various writers on the theory of the cinema and the 
cinema in India, Africa and Japan.) Rythmes du Monde, 1950, no. 1, 
pp. I- 70. 

Ray, Cyril. Broadcasting in Central Africa. Times Educational Supple- 
ment, March 10, 1950. 


AFRICA: 
Adult education in West Africa. Commonwealth Survey, March 3, 1950, pp. 


992-6 


33-34: 
Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone. New Ordinance provides for future 
status. Commonwealth Survey, June 23, 1950, pp. 27-28. 
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Makerere to be a University College. Commonwealth Survey, March 17, 
1959, PP- 33-34- 

Mass education in Uganda. The use of demonstration teams. Common- 
wealth Survey, April 14, 1950, pp. 29-30. 

Barton, Owen. Mass education in the Gold Coast. Oversea Education, 
vol. 21, no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1022-1024. 

Beecher, L. J. African education in Kenya. Nairobi, Government Printer, 
1949, pp. 166. 

Bulkeley, G. V. O. Vocational training for African personnel. Some 
general principles, illustrated by practice in the Nigerian railway, post 
and marine service. Crown Colonist, June 1950, pp. 345-346. 

Dickson, A. G. Mass education in Togoland. African Affairs, vol. 49, 
no. 195, April 1950, pp. 136-150. 

Drewett, John and Gardiner, R. K. A. Adult education in Nigeria. (1 
The contribution of the missions. (2) Extra-mural studies. Adult 
Education, June 1950, pp. 58-62. 

Frére Emile. Les fréres noirs des écoles Chrétiennes. Bulletin des Missions, 
vol. 24, no. I, pp. 32-33. 

Gray, K. An educational survey made in the Zomba district of Nyasaland. 
Oversea Education, vol. 21, no. 3, April 1950, pp. 1056-1061. 

Habette, P. L’enseignement primaire au Congo. Bulletin des Missions, 
vol. 24, no. I, pp. 51-54. 

Hatfield, Vidler. New emphasis on English in Kenya African primary 
schools. Oversea Education, vol. 21, no. 3, April 1950, pp. 1061-1065. 

Lake, R. A. A Kenya Government African school in 1948. Oversea 
Education, vol. 21, no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1004-1008. 

Murray, K. C. Art courses for Africans. Oversea Education, vol. 21, 
no. 2, January 1950, pp. 1020-1022. 

Smith, Ailsa Nicol. The development of African literature and libraries. 
Oversea Education, vol. 21, no. 3, April 1950, pp. 1075-1080. 

Wilson, G. H. The Northern Rhodesia-Nyasaland Joint Publications 
Bureau. Africa, vol. 21, no. 1, January 1950, pp. 60-69. 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC: 
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